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“Shorthand, a Hobby Worth While” 


NDER this title “The Medical 

Council,” of Philadelphia, pub- 

lishes an interesting and valuable 
article from the pen of Dr. Douglas H. 
Stewart, a famous physician of New York. 
Dr. Stewart touches upon some novel 
phases of shorthand, and presents a view- 
point that the layman probably never 
thought of. He says: 

“The advantages of shorthand as,a time- 
saver need no emphasis. Were it not for 
the time required and the persistence nec- 
essary for the mastery of Gurney, Pitman 
and Munson, surely all physicians would 
have become experts in one of those sys- 
tems at the beginning of their professional 
careers. As things are, many medical men 
omit all unnecessary and much essential 
writing. They are few in number who 
may truthfully say that they possess com- 
plete histories of each and every patient; 
yet it is a business asset for it to become 
known that you have the facts of all your 
cases in your possession in writing, and 
can turn to them at a moment’s notice.” 

He then outlines some of the advantages 
the shorthand writing physician possesses 
in recording a complete history of a pa- 
tient’s case, one of the most important of 


which is the interest of the patient him-- 


self. The novelty of the procedure cre- 
ates a most favorable attitude. He says: 

“If there is no element of mystery and 
suggestion at work, why then the all-ab- 
sorbing interest which most patients show 
as they steal glances at the characters 
which appear from my pen? To them the 
wonderful ‘poliywogs’ and ‘angleworms’ 
are pregnant with mystery and awe. Of 
two physicians of equal capacity, the one 
with a knowledge of shorthand should rap- 
idly surpass the one who is ignorant of it.” 

“Rapid and accurate shorthand history- 
taking,” says Dr. Stewart, “is the first 
step in the doctor's scientific uplift, and it 
impresses the patient as nothing else will 


that here is a resourceful man who under- 
stands his business. The man who takes 
histories and studies them will have flashes 
of insight which are surprising even to 
himself.” 

He then takes up the question of short- 
hand system. “The trouble is that the 
shortcomings’ of ordinary systems are 
many. They are difficult to learn, may 
not be filed away as records when written, 
but must be read when fresh or recent, 
and one man cannot read another man’s 
notes; finally and worst they are not 
adapted to medical work. Try an ordinary 
Munson or Pitman stenographer on the 
words ‘histo-chemical,” ‘necrobiosis,’ “leu- 
cocythemia,’ “enteroptosis, et al., and get 
possession of the paper on which they are 
written; then a week or two afterwards 
present the paper again to him, requesting 
that the words be read, and usually a bub- 
bling sound ensues, but the enunciation 
appears faulty.” 

The doctor tells about a patient, a 
woman, who was an alcoholic and mor- 
phine habitue, who, at his suggestion, took 
a correspondence course in shorthand and 
taught it to her boys. The new interest 
of learning a fascinating subject and 
teaching it won her completely away from 
the habits, and the successful issue of the 
treatment is well known in New York and 
other cities. 

“Tf one is to learn shorthand,” says Dr. 
Stewart, “and at the same time be both 
teacher and pupil, he must begin with a 
very simple system, learn that, and once 
having grasped the manner in which word- 
signs are constructed he may go on and 
make his own wordsigns. Anybody who 
understands the system can read them. I 
think an army of stenographers will agree 
with me when I say that I found the Gregg 
alphabet the simplest and plainest of all. 
Therefore, if one carries a Gregg Manual 
in his pocket, with pencil and paper, odds 
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and ends of time may be so utilized; then 
begin writing sentences, interspersing long- 
hand words when he does not know the 
characters; shortly the longhand becomes 
sparser and sparser. Since your records 
are for reference, speed is of no impor- 
tance. Clearness, form and legibility are 
a trinity of the first rank; gain these and 
the speed becomes so tremendous that you 
will quickly find that you are able to put 
sentences on paper quite as rapidly as you 
can construct them mentally.” 

As will be seen, Dr. Stewart is an en- 
thusiast on the subject of shorthand. He 
has been the means of influencing many 
to take up the subject, and makes daily 
and valuable use of it in his practice. 


oO? 
Competent Stenographers in 
Demand 


HERE never was a time when a thor- 
oughly competent stenographer 
could not secure a position at a good 

salary. Just now the demand is far in 
excess of the supply. Oh, yes, the employ- 
ment offices may be filled with applicants. 
They always have been and perhaps al- 
ways will be. 

But we said competent. That is the 
important word. Right here in New York 
we know of a business man who has em- 
ployed at least twenty stenographers in 
succession in the past year and has not 
found one who is capable of doing his work 
in a satisfactory manner. 

A crank you say? Not a bit of it. He 
wants someone— 

Who can do rapid and accurate work in 
shorthand ; who can transcribe quickly and 
accurately on the machine; who can spell 
all ordinary words correctly without re- 
ferring to a dictionary; who understands, 
and can write correctly, words that are 
outside the ordinary “commercial jargon” ; 
who understands how to file letters so that 
they can be found when needed. 

It is true that in New York the average 
stenographic efficiency is lower than in any 
other large city in the country, nevertheless 
the fact remains that in all large cities 
there is a crying demand for really com- 
petent stenographers. 
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“Medicine for the Soul” 
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The Thirst for Learning—I 
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The Gregg Shorthand Federation 
Chicago, August 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14, 1914 


The New Officers 


President: J. A. Williams, Official Court Reporter, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
First Vice-President: Roy V. Coffey, Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, 


Iowa. 


Second Vice-President: Mary E. Cherry, Findlay Business College, Findlay, Ohio. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Edna P. Ames, Gregg School, Chicago, III. 


Executive Committee: 


Paul G. Duncan, Gem City Business College, Quincy, III. 
Alice B. Hoskin, High School of Commerce, Omaha, Nebr. 
Howard M. Munford, Gregg School, Chicago, Ill. 


Convention Condensations 


Contest for Gregg Teachers’ Medals 


There were ten contestants. The win- 
ners were: 

Gold Medal, Veneta Shumate, Gem City 
Business College, Quincy, Illinois. 

Silver Medal, Vera Finegan, State Normal 
School, Kirksville, Missouri. 

Bronze Medal, Lorena 
Rachel Livingston, 
Capitan, New Mex- 
ico. 

The judges were: 

Mary E. Cherry (Chair- 
man), Findlay Busi- 
ness College, Findlay, 
Ohio. 

B. H. Patterson, State 
Normal School, Kear- 
ney, Nebraska. 

Maude V. Lyon, Lyon 
Business School, De- 
catur, Illinois. 

Harry B. Immel, High 
School, La Porte, In- 
diana. 

J. A. Williams, Off- 
cial Court Reporter, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Frederick J. Rose, Convention and Court 
Reporter, Chicago, III. 

O. J. Morris, Anglo-Chinese School, Singa- 
pore, Malaysia. 

The time-keeper was Mr. Roy V. Coffey, 

State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, 


Iowa. 





J. A. WitiaMs 
President, 1914-15 


New Constitution Adopted 


The organization was entirely reorgan- 
ized as “The Gregg Shorthand Federa- 
tion” with sections, and a new constitu- 
tion adopted. The Federation starts with 
two sections—the Gregg Shorthand 
Teachers’ Association and the Gregg 
Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association, — provision 
being made for the ad- 
dition of other sections 
as required. 


The Federation Certifi- 
cates 


The new constitution 
provides for the grant- 
ing of Federation Gregg 
Shorthand Teachers’ 
Certificates and Federa- 
tion Gregg Shorthand 
Speed Certificates. 

The examinations for 
these certificates are to 
be conducted by a Board 
of Examiners which 
shall have power to ap- 
point a committee to 
conduct examinations at 
such times and places as the Board may 
deem advisable. 


Federation Teachers’ Certificates 


Those who have had at least three years’ 
experience in teaching Gregg Shorthand 
and who hold the author's or publishers’ 
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Teachers’ Certificate (which is taken by 
the Federation as evidence of the candi- 
date’s knowledge of the theory of the sys- 
tem) are eligible for examination for the 
Federation Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ 
Certificate. The examination is to con- 
sist of: 

(a) A paper containing incorrectly 
written shorthand forms which are to be 
corrected by the candidate with explana- 
tory notes; 

(b) A paper to test the candidate’s 
knowledge of composition, spelling and 
punctuation ; 

(c) Five minutes’ dictation test on solid 
matter at 80 words per 
minute with correct 
transcription ; 

(d) The presentation 
of any lesson assigned 
by the examiners (with 
use of blackboard) in- 
cluding the answering 
of questions on the rules 
or illustrations. 

Power was given the 
Board of Examiners to 
waive examinations by 
unanimous vote of the 
Board. In the discus- 
sions of this question 
the opinion was freely 
expressed that such ac- 
tion should not be taken 
by the Board except in 
the case of teachers who 
are well known to have 
all the qualifications called for by the ex- 
amination. It was also the general opinion 
that the time for waiving the examination 
should not be extended beyond a period of 
six months. 


The Federation Speed Certificates 


The requirement will be five minutes’ 
dictation on solid matter, certificates to 
be granted for 125, 150, 175 and 200 
words a minute. Certificates may be 
granted for other rates of speed if deemed 
advisable by the Board of Examiners. 


Report on High School Course of Study 


It is no exaggeration to say that no re- 
port ever presented to a convention of 
commercial teachers aroused more interest 





Pact G. Duncan 
President, 1913-14 in 


than the report made by Mr. J. Evan 
Armstrong, University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal., as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on High School Course of Study. 
The facts and figures were presented in a 
masterly summary and covered every phase 
of work in the commercial department of 
high schools. The audience was amazed 
at the diversity of methods, time devoted 
to the various subjects, graduation require- 
ments, etc. 

Mr. Roy V. Coffey, who was elected 
Chairman of the High School session, com- 
mented on the report and analyzed the 
figures presented. He declared that the 
report was the most re- 
markable revelation of 
conditions that has 
ever been presented to 
a convention of com- 
mercial teachers and 
predicted that it would 
have an immense in- 
fluence toward impress- 
ing commercial teachers 
in high schools with the 
necessity for some ap- 
proach to standardiza- 
tion in their courses of 
study and their require- 
ments for graduation. 


“How can we ex- 
pect,” he asked, “the 
universities to give units 
of credit for work done 
our departments 

when the time given to 
our various subjects and the require- 
ments for graduation run from one end 
of the scale to the other? The marvel 
to me is that we have been able to get so 
much consideration from the institutions 
of higher education for our subjects when 
this condition exists.’’ A lively discussion 
ensued in which many teachers took part. 

In sending his report, Mr. Armstrong 
wrote that owing to the illness of his wife 
who was in the hospital in a critical con- 
dition, he had been unable to prepare his 
comments and recommendations but that 
he would forward them at an early date. 


No Report to Be Published 


As the expense of printing and mailing 
the “Book of the Silver Jubilee” exhausted 
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the funds of the association, it was recom- 
mended by the President that no report be 
published this year except such notices as 
would appear in the Gregg Writer. 

Inquiry was made as to whether or not 
the report of the Committee on the High 
School Course of Study would be pub- 
lished. Mr. Gregg thereupon said that he 
intended to publish the report in the Gregg 
Writer and afterwards in pamphlet form. 
He asked for official authorization to pub- 
lish with the report the comments and 
recommendations of the Chairman, Mr. 
Armstrong, when they were received, as 
otherwise the members of the association 
would have to wait for a year to get the 
full benefit of the comments and recom- 
mendations. This was sanctioned by a 
unanimous vote. 


The Gregg Reporters’ Association 


The Reporters’ Section of the conven- 
tion held meetings on Wednesday morning 
and Wednesday after- 
noon. Mr. Gurtler pre- 
sided, and Mr. Hermann 
F. Post acted as secre- 
tary. Most of the time 
was devoted to the dis- 
cussion of reporting 
phrases employed in spe- 
cial lines of reporting. 
Mr. J. A. Williams had 
written to a large num- 
ber of reporters asking for the phrase- 
forms they employed in their work. These 
had been classified and were discussed in 
detail with the aid of the blackboard. The 
efforts of the reporters were directed to- 
ward a uniform method of representing the 
special phrases employed in reporting 
work. At the first meeting it was decided 
that better results could be obtained by a 
systematic method of classifying similar 
phrases and similar terms instead of tak- 
ing random phrases. For instance; all the 
terms used in irrigation suits were fully 
discussed and phrase-forms adopted which 
were both analogous and practical. 

Among those who took part in the dis- 
cussions were Mr. F. H. Gurtler of Chi- 
cago; Mr. J. A. Williams, Official Report- 
er, Council Bluffs; Mr. N. L. Meston, 
Official Reporter, St. Louis; Mr. W. J. 
Cleary, Chicago; Miss Blanche Boring, 


R. V. Corrry 
Ist Vice-President 


“J 


Chicago; and Mr. H. F. Post, Chicago. 
We understand that a report will be made 
of the outlines recommended in a forth- 
coming issue of this magazine. There is 
no doubt that there will be a large attend- 
ance of reporters at the next convention, 
now that the Association 
has been established. 


Speed Contest Next Year 


In accordance with the 
recommendation of Presi- 
dent Duncan, Mr. Gregg 
offered to donate a cup or 
medals (as might seem 
best to the speed contest 
committee) for competi- 
tion at the next convention. The offer 
was accepted by the Federation, and 
the incoming President was authorized to 
appoint a speed contest committee to ar- 
range the conditions of the contest and 
conduct it. When the conditions are ar- 
ranged by the committee in charge, they 
will be announced in this magazine. 





Mary E. Cursrry 
#d Vice-President 


War Keeps Away Typewriter People 


Owing to the closing of many typewriter 
factories on account of the war, there was 
a notable absence of typewriter represen- 
tatives, Mr. Harry C. Spillman being the 
only one present. Mr. Spillman addressed 
the convention on two or three occasions, 
and, as always, he made a deep impression 
by his eloquent presentation of the impor- 
tance of accuracy in typewriting as well 
as in all other commercial work. 


Shorthand Speed Demon- 
stration 

At the closing session 
Mr. Gurtler gave a won- 
derful blackboard dem- 
onstration of speed writ- 
ing. He wrote 260 words 
of testimony in one min- 
ute. The notes on the 
blackboard were so clear- 
cut and artistic that many 
of the teachers said they could read them 
without any difficulty. Afterwards, in-his 
notebook, he wrote 319 words a minute 
in one minute and read back the notes with 
but one error. The notes were afterwards 
placed on the bulletin board for the in- 
spection of the teachers. 





~ 


ll. 





Epwa P. Ames 
Sec'y-Treasurer 
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A demonstration of artistic shorthand 
writing from dictation was also given by 
Miss Pearl A. Power, who explained her 
methods of reporting the hearings before 
the West Chicago Park Commissioners, for 
whom she is the official reporter. Miss 
Power dwelt upon the fact that there was 
a very large foreign population on the 
West Side and that much of her work 
required editing as she went along be- 
cause of the difficulty of understanding 
the broken English of those who appeared 
before the Board. 


The Question Box 


The Question Box this year proved to 
be extremely interesting. The questions 
disposed of a great many little, but im- 
portant, points in methods of 
handling class-work. In _ the 
course of the discussions of these 
questions, almost every teacher 
at the convention took part. 


Social Features 


On Monday evening there was 
an informal reception given by 
the Gregg School in the Red 
Room of the Hotel LaSalle, 
which was attended by nearly 
two hundred members and 
friends. The proceedings were 
interspersed by musical selec- 
tions by the celebrated Goldsmith orches- 
tra. 

Addresses were made by President Dun- 
can, Vice-President Williams, Miss Kitty 
Dixon, Mr. H. A. Hagar, Mr. Frederick J. 
Rose, an Isaac Pitman court reporter in 
Chicago, who welcomed the association on 
behalf of the reporters of Chicago and 
also as a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Shorthand Report- 
ers’ Association. Mr. O. J. Morris gave 
an interesting account of his experience in 
teaching shorthand during the past five 
years in the Anglo-Chinese School at 
Singapore. Mr. Gregg gave a brief ad- 
dress and then announced the successful 
candidates in the examination for the 
Teachers’ Certificates, which were given at 
the close of the Gregg Summer Normal 
School for Teachers. The attendance at 
the Summer Normal School was 152. 
There were 109 candidates in the examina- 
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tion, of whom just 100 secured certificates. 
The four highest were: 

Miss May Wilson, High School, Wau- 
sau, Wis., general average 97.9%. 

Miss Georgina G. Gregg, New York 
City, general average, 96.58%. 

Miss Sarah C. Josenhans, 
Wash., general average, 96.5%. 

Miss Mary F. Bain, Central High 
School, Duluth, Minn., general average, 
95.24%. 

The complete list will be given else- 
where in this magazine. 

On Thursday evening the members of the 
Association were the guests of the Gregg 
Publishing Company at a boat ride on the 
“Theodore Roosevelt.” Everybody got ac- 
quainted and held select conferences on 
educational problems, we sup- 
pose. Anyhow, they all seemed 
happy and enthusiastic. 


Seattle, 


Monday Afternoon 


The Chairman of the Local 
Committee on Arrangements, 
Mr. Fred H. Gurtler, called the 
meeting to order and made the 
preliminary announcements. He 
then introduced Mr. Gregg, who 
made the address of welcome. 
In the beginning Mr. Gregg said 


that as he had just returned from | 


Europe, he was sure they would 
believe him when he said that he was never 
before so glad to be in a place where he 
could extend a welcome to them. He re- 


_ ferred feelingly to the cordial relations 


that existed between the teachers and writ- 
ers of the system and himself as author, 
told briefly the continued progress of the 
system, and emphasized the responsibility 
that rested upon all of them, because of 
the success of the movement, to direct 
their best efforts towards perfecting their 
methods of instruction. In that way they 
would be rendering a real service to the 
young people who are studying shorthand 
and to the nation. He concluded by ex- 


tending a welcome on behalf of the Gregg 
School and all of its faculty, the Gregg 
Publishing Company and all of its officers 
and employees, and assured them that the 
services of all of them were at the dis- 
posal of the members of the association. 
The responses to the Address of Welcome 
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were made by Mr. O. J. Morris, principal 
of the commercial department of the 
Anglo-Chinese School, Singapore, 6n_ be- 
half of the foreign schools; by Mr. Frank 
C. Hemphill, High School, Dallas, Texas, 
on behalf of the South; by Mr. B. H. Pat- 
terson, director of the Department of Com- 
merce, State Normal School, Kearney, 
Nebraska, on behalf of the Middle West 
schools; and by Miss Almira F. Lovell, 
High School, Ithaca, New York, on be- 
half of the East. 


President Duncan's Address 


Too much cannot be said of the masterly 
way Mr. Paul G. Duncan, president of the 
association, conducted the proceedings. 
His clear-cut enunciation, his imperturb- 
able poise even at the business meeting 
when handling the difficult task of seeing 
that the various clauses in the constitution 
and the amendments pro- 
posed thereto were passed 
upon in correct form, 
were an intellectual satis- 
faction to all those pres- 
ent at the meeting. He 
had that rare quality in 
a chairman of being able 

Vewsta Suomare to clarify a discussion by 
Winner, Gold Medal a few brief comments and 

then drawing into the dis- 
cussion those who by previous experience 
were best qualified to contribute valuable 
information. All the members of the asso- 
ciation were proud of Mr. Duncan as a 
presiding officer, and the prolonged ap- 
plause that greeted the complimentary 
references to him at the close of the con- 
vention was eloquent testimony of the 
high regard in which he is held. 

In his opening address Mr. Duncan 
struck the key-note of confident enthusiasm 
for the system and expressed the belief 
that, “big as has been the work that has 
been accomplished, it is only starting on 
its career of world-wide usefulness.” He 
quoted approvingly from the address of 
Mr. Gurtler as president in the previous 
year, “This convention represents the ac- 
cumulated progress of our previous years, 
each one having improved upon the year 
before. Each succeeding convention adds 
to the dignity, the importance and the 





. 

usefulness of our mission.” In indorsing 
this, Mr. Duncan said that this profound 
truth 

—ought to be an inspiration to all of us to 
buckle on the armor of greater enthusiasm and 
service to carry forward the work that has 
been so fruitfully begun and which has ripened 
into such splendid realities. 
Far beyond the horizon we 
see opportunities for this as- 
sociation. Can man even 
vaguely predict our ultimate 
power? 

These opportunities are 
beckoning us from all direc- 
tions, and it is our duty to 
respond to the call and put 
forth every effort to strength- 
en this organization to such 
an extent that every writer 
of Gregg Shorthand will feel that he is neglect- 
ing his best opportunities—and he truly will 
be—not to be one of us and one of the co- 
workers for the universality of the system. 

We cannot look over the history of Gregg 
Shorthand without becoming enthusiastic. 
Those of you who were here last year heard 
Mr. Gregg tell of his early struggles in the 
invention of the system and his difficulties in 
arousing a sluggish public to the advantages 
it offered, and those of you who were not 
here have undoubtedly read it in the “Book of 
the Silver Jubilee of Gregg Shorthand.” If 
you have not, do not fail to do so. 

For a brief minute let your imagination take 
you back to those early days when Mr. Gregg, 
a mere lad, with a vision that is given to but 
few, realizing the shortcomings of the system 
of shorthand then in use, started out to find 
a better way, a more effective way in which 
to record speech. How he toiled until he 
solved the problem; how he faced a solid wall 
of indifference, how he brought his system to 
America; and Americans, unfettered by tradi- 
tion, gave him the opportunity he sought. 
These are facts written indelibly in the history 
of shorthand. It seems to 
me that Mr. Gregg’s stead- 
fastness of purpose and cour- 
age in striving onward 
against prejudice and or- 
ganized opposition should be 
an inspiration to every writer 
of this system. 





Vera Fixecan 
Winner, Silver Medal 





Mr. Duncan then pro- 
ceeded to give facts and L. Racue. Livincstow 
figures illustrative of the Winner, Bronze Medal 
marvelous progress of 
Gregg Shorthand in recent years. After 
referring to the progress of the system in 
distant parts of the world, he proceeded 
to pay a tribute to the writers of the sys- 
tem, to the reporters, to the Order of 
Gregg Arists, to the Gregg Writer and to 
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the Silver Jubilee. We regret that we 
cannot find space for all of his remarks. 
Here are some sentences: 

We would be lacking in gratitude and ap- 
preciation if we did not give our full measure 
of applause to the men and women who have 
demonstrated to the world that Gregg Short- 
hand is superior to any other system—to the 
Gurtlers, the Swems, the Tarrs, the Wernings, 
the Crocketts, and all other writers, not so 
speedy perhaps, whose achievements have given 
the system a forward impulse. All these 
achievements are of incalculable benefit to the 
whole forward movement in arousing the am- 
bitions of writers of Gregg Shorthand and in- 
spiring them to greater efforts. 

And now to the teacher, we do not get the 
publicity of these writers but we share none 
the less in the glory that these writers have 
won for themselves and for the system. A 
teacher must shine by reflected light—but to 
the earnest and enthusiastic teacher, be it said 
to his credit, this consideration is of little 
moment. The satisfaction of work well done; 
his own knowledge that he has been a factor— 
and a big factor—in the success of his stu- 
dents, is a constant source of happiness and an 
ennobling recompense. 

Shall we forget the reporters who are now 
using this system? Far from it—we pride 
ourselves in this glorious band of over 100. 
Their work adds to our crown of glory—for 
have we not been instrumental in preparing 
them for the work they are doing, and are 
they not examples by which we inspire our 
students to-day to become expert? 

The Order of Gregg Artists—the O. G. A.— 
is doing much to get together in one compact, 
well-organized body all the artistic writers of 
the system. Under the leadership of Miss 
Rinné the organization has now grown to over 
3,000. It is international in scope and its in- 
fluence is being felt wherever tc system is 
written. 

I am a great admirer of the Gregg Writer, 
and cannot pass beyond this point in this re- 
view without paying a tribute to this wonder- 
ful magazine—this silent teacher that supple- 
ments our work and encourages the student 
to carry forward his work to the point of the 
greatest efficiency. No other system of short- 
hand possesses such a magazine. It has the 
largest circulation of any shorthand magazine. 
It has been a most important factor in our 
development. 


President Duncan's Recommendations 


1. Indorsed the recommendation made 
by Mr. Gurtler of an Information Bureau 
to be put into effect by the incoming ad- 
ministration. He mentioned that Mr. 


Gurtler suggested that teachers and writ- 
ers notify the Bureau of vacancies, espe- 
cially in connection with reporting work. 

2. Recommended the formation of local 


Gregg associations in the various cities 
under the auspices of the National organ- 
ization. 

8. Recommended the appointment of a 
committee to map out a “Course of Read- 
ing and Study” for members of the asso- 
ciation, such course of study to be an- 
nounced in The Gregg Writer. 

4. Recommended a permanent Member- 
ship Committee. 

5. Recommended Speed Contests to be 
held at the conventions. 

6. Recommended that no report be 
made of this convention except such ex- 
tracts as may appear in the official organ. 

The appointment of committees was de- 
ferred until next day. 


Resolution of Sympathy to President 
Wilson 

At the close of the session Mr. Gregg 
directed attention to the death of Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson and suggested that it 
would be fitting that the association send 
the President an expression of profound 
sympathy in his bereavement. Such ac- 
tion, he said, would be especially appro- 
priate from this organization, as Presi- 
dent Wilson was a writer of shorthand. 
A committee consisting of Mr. Gregg, Miss 
Almira F. Lovell, Ithaca, N. Y., and Mr. 
Frank C. Hemphill, Dallas, Tex., was ap- 
pointed to draft a resolution. 

Messages of greeting and good-will were 
received from Mr. E. H. Norman, Balti- 
more Business College, Baltimore, Md., 
President of the Eastern G. S. A., from 
Mr. Robert N. Faulkner, of San Mateo, 
Cal., Secretary of the California G. S. A., 
and from many other teachers and writers 
of the system. 

(To be continued) 


oOC°e 
Eastern G.S. A. Convention 


HE first convention of the Eastern 
I Gregg Shorthand Association will 
be held in the Miller School, New 
York, on Friday and Saturday, November 
27 and 28. Further particulars of the 
convention will be given next month. All 
teachers who intend to be present should 
communicate with the secretary, Mr. W. 
E. Ingersoll, Rhode Island Commercial 
School, Providence, R. I. 
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Secretary to Former Senator Beveridge 


E are happy to introduce to our 
W many readers Mr. Herschel 

Lutes, private secretary to the 
Hon. Albert J. Beveridge, formerly 
United States Senator from Indiana and 
now a candidate for that office. Mr. 
Lutes’ short career is one of dogged de- 
termination to realize his hopes and am- 
bitions in spite of many obstacles. Al- 
though entirely dependent upon his own 
exertions for his financial resources, he 


man who “found” him. Under his inspira- 
tion, Mr. Lutes took up court reporting 
and while engaged in that line, he learned 
that Senator Beveridge desired a steno- 
graphic secretary. Mr. Lutes thought the 
work would appeal to him and upon appli- 
cation was selected by Mr. Beveridge to 
fill the position. 

Mr. Lutes now is engaged in perform- 
ing some very important literary work for 
Mr. Beveridge—taking in Gregg Short- 








How. Atagzar J. Beveripce Dictatine to His Secretary, Herscue. Lores 


managed to attend high school and also 
to complete a course of study in a private 
business college. While these courses 
were frequently interrupted on account of 
circumstances over which he had no con- 
trol, his love for shorthand never dimin- 
ished nor did his courage halt. Mr. Lutes’ 
unusual interest in shorthand led to his ac- 
cepting a position as teacher of Gregg 
Shorthand in a large business college in 
southern Iowa, where he tells us he stud- 
ied shorthand “to my heart's content.” 
Mr. E. M. Ross, owner of the Wabash 
(Indiana) Business College, was _ the 
shorthand instructor of Mr. Lutes, and the 


hand the biography of John Marshall, who 
was for thirty-four years Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States; and we are glad to be able to 
present a photograph of Mr. Beveridge 
and his capable secretary at work. 
According to the Indianapolis Sunday 
Star, which gives an extended account of 
Mr. Beveridge’s literary work on the Life 
of Chief Justice Marshall, the manuscript 
of the first volume of this important work 
has just been completed and comprises 
some eight hundred typed pages of legal 
size. The Star says: “For many weeks 
since the first signs of warm weather, Mr. 
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Beveridge has made a study room of the 
yard of his home on Washington Boule- 
vard. There, under the inviting shade of 
a friendly old elm, with books and manu- 
scripts and notes spread on a broad table 
all arranged for instant reference on the 
lawn around the table the author has 
worked at top speed to finish the first vol- 
ume of his book.” And further: “Copies 
of the revised manuscript have been for- 
warded to nine of the most eminent his- 
torical scholars in the United States for 
critical examination” —which indicates that 
Mr. Lutes is not only having an oppor- 
tunity to indulge in the practice of the art 
he so well loves, but also has an enormous 
amount of typing to do. 


Mr. Lutes is almost to be envied of 
having the opportunity to work at so en- 
grossing and interesting a topic, and to be 
congratulated upon the opportunities it of- 
fers for increasing his store of knowledge. 
The close association with brilliant men 
that secretaryship makes possible is one 
of its chief attractions. It gives the widest 
possible opportunity for self-education, for 
no one can work under such conditions 
without absorbing an immense amount of 
useful information. 

Mr. Lutes’ present position with its vast 
opportunities is a reward for his deter- 
mination under very hard conditions to 
perfect himself in his profession. The 
Gregg Writer wishes him continued success. 


oO°e 
Gregg Shorthand Given Trial in New York City Schools 


UR readers will be interested to 

know that the Board of Education 

of New York City has approved a 
trial of Gregg Shorthand in two of the 
high schools in that city. In speaking of 
the action of the Board, the New York 
Globe for July 23 says: 

The Board of Education at its meeting yes- 
terday adopted the resolution of the commit- 
tee on special schools and the recommendation 
of the board of superintendents to introduce 
the Gregg system of shorthand experimentally 
in the New York Evening High School and the 
Brooklyn Evening High School. The system 
will be tested out alongside the system at pres- 
ent in use. 

The system now in use has had a practical 
monopoly of shorthand text-books in the New 
York schools for ten years, and in line with 
its policy to maintain an open list in New 
York, the board, after fully considering the 
merits of the Gregg system and its popularity, 
determined to try it out. 

Opposition to the passing of the resolution 
stirred up a pretty debate. Commissioner Har- 
rison spoke in favor of the system. He said: 
“It happens that I have some information on 
the subject. A gentleman came to see me and 
asked me to use my influence in the adoption 
of the system. It happens that I have an ex- 
ceedingly expert stenographer in my office, and 
I called her in—in fact, I have two stenog- 
raphers, one using the Pitman system, the other 
the Gregg, and the better of the two is the one 
using the Gregg. I asked her: ‘Did you ever 
hear of the Gregg system? ‘I use it all the 
time,’ she said. ‘In my opinion, I think it is 
the very best system that can be used.’ I know 
myself that this girl is a most expert stenog- 


rapher. She is really much better than the 
other.” 

The Gregg system, it is understood, is now 
taught in more than 53 per cent of the high 
schools in the country teaching shorthand, be- 
ing taught in the high schools of such cities as 
Buffalo, Rochester, Denver, Boston, Kansas 
City, Portland, Minneapolis, Baltimore, Pitts- 
burgh. Its principal advantages, according to 
Rupert P. SoReile, the author of several com- 
mercial text-books, are its extreme simplicity, its 
similarity in penmanship to ordinary longhand, 
and the fact that it is written without shading - 
or position. Although a comparatively young 
system (the Pitman system was brought out in 
1837), more than 100 official and court report- 
ers are now using it. 

Among these are Charles L. Swem, official 
reporter to President Wilson. Mr. Swem, who 
is but twenty years of age, is one of the swift- 
est writers in the world, winning third place in 
the championship of 1912 and holding the 
world’s record for accuracy on difficult matter 
—99.6 per cent perfect. 

It is understood that there are about fifteen 
teachers now employed in the high schools in 
New York who are able to teach the system. 
One of the institutions in New York City 
where the system has met with success is the 
Hebrew Technical School for Girls. 


oOo 

Pittsburgh has the reputation of being 
the city of highest salaries, according to 
the income tax estimates. It is credited 
with at least 500 incomes of $100,000 
each. We wonder which city supports the 
largest number of stenographers, and the 
largest list of high-priced stenographers. 
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His Problems 


A Department of Hints and Helps for the Learner and Others. 
by John R. Gregg. 1123 Broadway, New York City, to whom —— com- 
munications relating to this department should be addressed. 
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The Gregg Writer Shorthand Contests 


HEN we announced at the conven- 
W tion of the Gregg Shorthand Fed- 
eration, held at Chicago last 
month, that we would, beginning with the 
September number of the Gregg Writer, 
inaugurate a plan for awarding both The- 
ory and Speed certificates to the students, 
it was received with the greatest interest. 
A plan for awarding certificates to stu- 
dents as they progress in the study of the 
art and to follow this with Speed Certifi- 
cates later, has been one to which we have 
given much thought during the last year 
because we believed that through it we can 
render still further service to students, 
teachers and schools. The great difficulty 
was in working out a scheme that would 
benefit the largest number and, at the same 
time, make the certificates of real value 
to their possessors; but that difficulty has 
been entirely overcome, as will be 
by studying the outline which follows, as 
the contest is open to every shorthand stu- 
dent who reads the Gregg Writer. 

Briefly the plan is simply this: A Pri- 
mary Certificate contest will be held for all 
students who have completed the first six 
lessons of the Manual, and those who pass 
with the required number of points will be 
awarded a handsome Gregg Writer Pri- 
mary Certificate. When the next six les- 
sons have been completed and the test 
passed, a second certificate known as the 
Intermediate Certificate of Proficiency will 
be awarded, and when the entire principles 
of the system have been finished a Com- 
plete Certificate of Proficiency will be is- 
sued. Then there will follow speed tests 
ranging from 80 words a minute up to 
120. Finally, in order that the school and 
the teacher, as well as the students, may 
reap some of the benefits of the competi- 
tions, in addition to the greatly increased 


seen 


skill of the students who participate in 
the contests, prizes will be awarded to the 
school winning the greatest number of 
points in the competitions, and prizes also 
will be awarded to the teacher in each 
state whose students do the best work in 
the contests. The plan is entirely co-op- 
erative and its success will depend entirely 
on the earnest co-operation of students, 
teachers and schools. 


How the Contests Will Be Held 


Beginning with the September number, 
we shall present a series of lesson-plates 
with hints and helps to the student for 
preparing them. Then there will be pre- 
sented three questions to be answered by 
the student under the direction of the 
teacher. These questions will deal with 
three phases of shorthand work: first, the 
word-building principles of the system 
comprised in the first six lessons; second, 
a question which will develop the students’ 
skill in dictation; and third, a question 
which will show the students’ ability in 
shorthand penmanship and execution. The 
second and third of these questions are 
presented in this number, and the students 
may now begin to get ready to answer 
them. The first question, which will be 
a test on a knowledge of the word-building 
principles contained in the first six lessons, 
will be published in the October number. 
When the students have completed the first 
six lessons in the Manual, the teacher will 
give a test for the Primary Certificate, 
grading the students on the first and sec- 
ond questions, and will forward the papers 
to this department for review and grading 
on the third question. All those who pass 
with a grade of 95 per cent will be award- 
ed Primary Certificates. Next month a 
test along the same lines will be given 
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for the second six lessons, and the month 
following, a test for the Complete Cer- 
tificate will be given. The certificates will 
be issued just as rapidly as the papers are 
received and passed by the Gregg Writer 
examiners. All that is necessary to com- 
pete in the contests is to comply with the 
conditions laid down in the following out- 
line. 

We want every student, every teacher 
and every school to get the full benefit of 
the Gregg Writer contests, and earnestly 
ask that the work begin as soon-as possi- 
ble in order that the plan may be carried 
out effectively throughout the year. In 
the October number we will make further 
announcements abeut the Speed Certifi- 
cates so that those who are ready now can 
begin winning these certificates. 

The complete details of the plan of 
awards follow: 

Gregg Writer Theory Awards 

1. At the end of the sixth lesson a 
Primary Certificate of proficiency will be 
awarded to each student who qualifies with 
a grade of 95 per cent on the first six 
lessons. 

2. At the end of the twelfth lesson an 
Intermediate Certificate of proficiency will 
be awarded to each student who qualifies 
on lessons seven to twelve inclusive, with 
a grade of 95 per cent or more. 

8. At the end of the eighteenth lesson 
a Complete Certificate of proficiency will 
be awarded to each student who has quali- 
fied on the three examinations with a grade 
of 95 per cent or more. 

School Awards 

Each school participating in the con- 
tests will be entitled to credit for the total 
number of points made by its students, 
and each school, on July Ist, 1915, 90 per 
cent of whose students have won Complete 
Certificates of proficiency will be awarded 
a suitable banner giving the facts of the 
competition and for what the banner is 
awarded. Schools competing for the 
school award must report the total number 
of students in attendance in the Gregg 
Shorthand classes, and the total number 
competing for proficiency certificates. 

Gregg Writer Teacher Awards 


To the teacher in each state whose stu- 
dents show the highest percentage of 


points in proportion to the total number 
of students in attendance in his classes 
in the year beginning September Ist, 1914, 
and closing August 3lst, 1915, will be 
awarded a Gold Medal appropriately en- 
graved. Teachers so competing must fur- 
nish a report showing the total number of 
students in attendance in the Gregg Short- 
hand classes, and the number taking part 
in the Gregg Writer Certificate contests. 
Teachers in schools 10 per cent of whose 
enrollment is not entered in the Gregg 
Writer Certificate contests will not be eli- 
gible for the gold medals. The object of 
this rule is to encourage participation in 
the students’ contests of the largest possi- 
ble number. 


Gregg Writer Speed Certificate Tests 


Speed. Certificates will be issued for 
speeds of 80, 100, 110 and 120 words a 
minute. The tests will consist of five- 
minute dictations on matter selected by 
the editor of the Students’ Department of 
the Gregg Writer, and sent to the teacher 
in sealed envelopes to be opened at the 
time of the contest and to be dictated un- 
der conditions prescribed by the editor. 
Thirty minutes will be allowed for making 
the transcripts in the 80-word test; 40, in 
the 100; 45, in the 110; and 50 minutes 
in the 120. The method of conducting the 
Speed Certificate tests will be announced 
in the October number. 


Gregg Writer Speed Medals 


In each school whose students have won 
during the year Complete Certificates to 
the total number of fifty or more, gold, sil- 
ver and bronze medals will be offered to 
be competed for, at the end of March, un- 
der the direction of this department, and 
the student winning the highest percentage 
of accuracy in the 120-word test will be 
awarded a gold medal; the student winning 
the highest percentage of accuracy in the 
110-word test will be awarded a silver 
medal; and the student winning the high- 
est percentage of accuracy in the 100 test 
will be awarded a bronze medal. 


Conditions of the Contests 


To be eligible for Gregg Writer Speed 
Medals, the students so competing must be 
actually in attendance at the school at the 














THE 


time of taking the test, and must have be- 
gun the study of Gregg Shorthand not 
longer than two years previous to that 
time. They must also be possessors of 
Complete Certificates of proficiency. Stu- 
dents, however, will be eligible for the 
gold, silver or bronze medal contests 
whether they have won Speed Certificates 
or not. Contestants whose accuracy falls 
below 97 per cent in the medal contests 
will be disqualified. 

To cover the cost of examination, a fee 
of twenty-five cents must accompany each 
set of examination papers in either the 
Theory or Speed Certificate tests. 

The papers for the speed certificates will 
be sent out by this department to teachers 
on application at any time when a suffi- 
cient number of students are ready to take 
the tests. The medal competition papers 
will be sent out to teachers in March. All 
competitors in any of the contests must 
be subscribers to the Greqg Writer. 

Schools and teachers expecting to enter 
the competitions are requested to write 
this department immediately, in order that 
they may be enrolled as contestants. 


How the Theory Tests Will Be Given 


The test for the Primary Certificate will 
be given by the teacher on the completion 
by the student of the sixth lesson in the 
Manual. The teacher will appoint a time, 
and give the test io such students as are 
ready for it. One hour will be allowed 
for Question One, and one-half hour for 
Question Two. Question Three will be 
decided by the examiners of this depart- 
ment. At the close of the test the teacher 
will collect the papers, mark them for 
errors and send them in to us for review all 
at one time. 

As soon as possible after the tests have 
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been received the teacher will be notified 
of the results and Certificates will be is- 
sued to the successful students. 


Beginning Certificate Examination 


(Complete directions for preparing the 
papers will be given in the October num- 
ber.) 

QUESTION ONE: 
following words: 

(The list of 300 words constituting 
the test on this first question will cover 
all the word-building principles of the 
first six lessons, and the wordsigns, and 
will be published in the October Gregg 

Writer. The total number of points 

possible on this question will be 300.) 
QUESTION TWO: Dictation: The 

teacher will dictate Lesson Plates (ap- 

pearing in this number of the maga- 
zine) 1 to 6 inclusive. The time allow- 
ance on each plate is to be two minutes 

—one minute for the ““Words,” and one 

minute for the “Sentences.” The stu- 

dent may practice the plates as many 
times as he desires. The total number 
of points possible on this question will 

be 500. 

QUESTION THREE: Penmanship and 
Execution: The grade on this question 
will be based on the ability displayed 
by the student in the two foregoing 
tests. Consideration also will be given 
to the skill displayed in applying the 
principles of execution as illustrated in 
the talks on that subject which accom- 
pany the lesson plates in the Gregg 
Writer. The total number of points 
possible on this question will be 200. 


Theory: Write the 


The total number of points necessary 
to “pass” on the examination for a Pri- 
mary Certificate will be 950. 


oO 


Your Attitude Toward Shorthand 


AVE you thought of what your atti- 
H tude toward shorthand is going to 

be? Those who win the really 
great prizes in this field are those who re- 
gard it as a profession—a profession as 
great as any other and worthy of their 
best thoughts and their best efforts. The 
profession of shorthand offers unlimited 


opportunities to those who really master 
it. Some of the most prominent men and 
women in commercial and professional life 
to-day got their start in the world through 
the opportunities that shorthand offered. 
But they were invariably good stenog- 
raphers first. They threw their entire 
energy into becoming experts in the pro- 
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fession they had selected, and the habit 
formed of doing things well extended to 
all their other activities. The result was 
that when the bigger opportunities came 
they were ready for them. Their skill in 
shorthand had attracted the attention of 
those higher up and they were given op- 
portunities that would have been denied 
those who possessed less skill. Shorthand 
is both a means and an end. 

One of the chief difficulties that teach- 
ers experience is the indifference of stu- 
dents toward the subject. The vast major- 
ity of those who take it up do so with the 
idea that they will study just as little as 
is necessary to “get along.” That is why 
there are thousands of so-called stenog- 
raphers to-day without employment, haunt- 
ing the employment bureaus waiting for 
the job that never comes. They are in- 
competent and do not realize it. It is also 
why the business world is constantly on 
the still hunt for competent stenographers. 
The supply of these does not keep pace 
with the demand. While thousands take 
up the study every year, only a compara- 
tively small proportion have the ambition 
or the energy to put forth the effort nec- 
essary to become expert. And it is safe 
to say, with an easy system like the one 
you are studying, that ninety-five per cent 
of those who study would make brilliant 
successes of it if they would simply get 
the right attitude toward the work and put 
into it the necessary effort to succeed. To 
become proficient in shorthand the neces- 
sary price must be paid—and that price 
is earnest, honest, sustained effort intelli- 
gently applied. Your success depends 
upon you more than upon anything else. 
You must have enthusiasm for the study, a 
real desire to learn, an ambition to perfect 
each step of your work as you go. We 
have yet to hear of any one possessing 
these qualities failing to make a great suc- 
cess of the study. 

Shorthand offers the opportunity also 
for a liberal education, besides its recog- 
nized value as a bread-winning accomplish- 
ment. In the study of shorthand you learn 
the meaning of words and their correct 
pronunciation, the construction of the Eng- 
lish language, and from your dictation you 
absorb an immense amount of useful infor- 
mation. It disciplines the mind, increases 
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your power to analyze things, develops 
constructive ability, sharpens your judg- 
ment, and is almost unequaled as a means 
of culture. More than that, it makes you 
think quickly, and that is one of the most 
valuable qualities a young man or young 
woman can possess to-day. And the beauty 
of it all is that the more expert you be- 
come in shorthand the more expert you be- 
come in the use of all these qualities. 
Some one has said that expertness in 
shorthand is equivalent to forty per cent 
increase in mental efficiency. 


Points to Be Remembered 


To become expert in writing and read- 
ing shorthand, these points must be kept 
in mind: 

First, that the principles of the system 
must be applied accurately and _ intelli- 
gently in order to give you the necessary 
brevity of outline and to produce uniform- 
ity in your writing. 

Second, that the proportion of the char- 
acters must be constantly observed. That 
is, you must distinguish positively between 
the length of the strokes and the sizes of 
the circles. 

Third, much practice must be obtained 
both in applying the principles and in the 
execution of the characters, in order to 
give you facility in writing. 

Fourth, everything you write should be 
read—even the forms you make in prac- 
ticing the simple characters of the alpha- 
bet. Your shorthand characters should be 
studied and criticised until you have ac- 
quired an accurate style in writing. 


The Shorthand Lesson Plates in the 
Magazine 


The shorthand lesson plates in the mag- 
azine are given for supplementary prac- 
tice to the Manual. They present an 
entirely new list of words and further 
illustrate the application of principles. 
These lists should be studied and prac- 
ticed exactly in the same way as you 
practiced the words and sentences in the 
Manual. 

First translate the words into longhand, 
writing them down in vertical columns in 
your notebook. Study each word care- 
fully. Then from your longhand list 
write the words in shorthand without ref- 
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To Increase Your Writing Vocabulary 
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erence to the plate. After this is done, 
compare your work with the shorthand out- 
lines in the magazine, and if there are 
doubtful points about anything go over the 
lesson in your Manual again—especially 
the rules for joining circles. By repeat- 
ing the process in this way at least three 
times the principles should be thoroughly 
familiar to you. 

Take up the sentences in the same way. 
When this work has been done, practice the 
execution of each outline and each sen- 
tence several times, paying close attention 
to the formation of your characters each 
time. This practice should be done for 
the purpose of acquiring skill in execution. 
A careful inspection should be made of all 
the characters you practice to see that you 
are observing form and proportion. And 
remember that shorthand writing is writ- 
ing, not drawing. You must endeavor to 
obtain a free, flowing movement. 

Finally, get some one to dictate the ex- 
ercises to you a number of times, each 
time reading the matter back. The dicta- 
tion should be very slow at first to give 
you time to think out the outlines, and 
should be increased as your facility in re- 
calling the outlines and executing them 
grows. The same plan of practice should 
be followed in the second and succeeding 
lessons. This plan is vastly more effective 
than the one of merely copying the out- 
lines a given number of times. Its princi- 
pal value lies in the face that it makes you 
think the outlines out each time, thereby 
exercising your constructive powers and 
more firmly fixing the principles in mind. 


Drills in Execution 


The value of proper execution is rarely 
appreciated by the beginning student of 
shorthand. Unless you are willing to take 
our word for it, you will not discover the 
vast importance of this subject until you 
have advanced to the stage of speed prac- 
tice in shorthand. But if you do take the 
advice of those who have gone over the 
road before you and discovered the pit- 
falls, you will save yourself an immense 
amount of trouble and, at the same time, 
reach a degree of skill that you would 
never otherwise reach. The writing side 
of shorthand is very important. In taking 
dictation at a speed, we will say, of even 


100 words a minute, you have to put down 
on paper a considerable number of strokes. 
Each one of these strokes takes time, and 
the greater skill you have in execution 
the less time you will take in the writing. 
Then it must be remembered that all your 
writing to be of any value must be read, 
and unless your execution is accurate, 
difficulty will be experienced in reading. 
There are only a few principles involved 
in execution and if these are practiced in 
the first place until the habit of correct 
execution is formed, little difficulty will be 
experienced when you come to writing 
shorthand rapidly. By studying the few 
examples given here, and learning the 
knack of executing these characters quick- 
ly and accurately, you will have formed 
the foundation for rapid and accurate 
work. 

In practicing the forms it is necessary 
to keep in mind that shorthand must be 
written and not drawn. By taking time 
you can no doubt draw any of these char- 
acters quite easily and in proper propor- 
tion, but the real test of your powers of 
execution is to write with fluency of move- 
ment and still execute them with accuracy. 
Note the points on penmanship or execu- 
tion on these lessons: 


First Lesson 


(a) In joining a circle to a curve or 
straight line, do not retrace any part of the 
circle—make it so that there will be no 
waste effort; thus, ' 


4 ‘ \ 


The circles should always be joined at 
right angles. 

(b) Retween the reversed curves the 
circle suould be so written that it does not 
interfere with the natural joining of the 
characters; thus, 


Correct way: 


eet SAIN i ee 


Incorrect way: 


aan ASS 
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Thoroughness Now Means Rapid Progress Later 


Lesson V Lesson VI 
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(c) At an angle the circle should not 
interfere with the natural form of the 
characters; thus, 


EE am 


not Oo) 


not - Ae 


° nat vce 

(d) In joining such characters as “g” 
to “r,” “k,” “1,” ete., make positive dis- 
tinctions in length; thus, 


Owe ae —_—_ Ee  =-_eE 


— 


In connection with the execution drills 
on this lesson, practice also from Mc- 
Clure’s Penmanship Drills, Plates 1 to 7, 
inclusive. The importance of learning to 
execute single characters correctly and 
rapidly can hardly be overestimated. 


Lesson 2 


(a) The principal points to be observed 
in this lesson are the formation of the 
blends “fr,” “fl,” ete., and the joinings 
illustrated in Par. 25. 


bee GLC LCLELCECE 


, > » > , , » 
eet See te tow e oe a eee ee 


Practice also, in connection with these, 
Plates 8 to 15, inclusive, from McClure’s 
Drills. 


Lesson 3 . 


(a) The hooks should be made quite 
small. Note the comparative size of the 
characters illustrated here: 


a oa oo k g 


< — ‘ - ° ~ 


(b) Practice particularly the joining of 
the hooks when turned on the side. Use 
care not to make the curves too flat. 

(c) Special attention should be given to 
the execution of “w” and “y.” The hooks 
should be made very small, and when the 
hook is followed by a vowel, as in the 
words “we,” “web,” “wade,” or “wet,” 
the circle vowel should be written below 
the hook; thus, 


-2- om al JF mo) = 
(d) The joining of “w” and a vowel 


to another stroke should not interfere with 
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the formation of the stroke. Note the 
following: 
~ — — 4 gr 2 
z= ~r —_— 7 ? 


(e) Note that the loops for “ye” and 
“ya” are quite flat—that the direction 
taken in executing them is entirely differ- 
ent from that employed in joining a circle. 
Contrast the following: 


geen — oO _ 
a J ‘ a 
Y 4 
tf ’ ps q 
¢ « QwY ee 
~ ; 


Practice from McClure’s Drills, Plates 
16; 17 and 18. 


Lesson 4 


(a) Practice the joining of “s” and 
“th” to all characters, giving special atten- 
tion to Pars. 50 to 58, inclusive. 

Practice from McClure’s Drills, Plates 
19, 20 and 21. 

Lesson 5 

(«) What has been said about the join- 
ing of “w” and “y” applies also to the 
combinations in this lesson—the circle 
should be written outside the hooks. 

(b) Study particularly the joinings 
shown in Pars. 68 and 69. 

Practice from McClure’s Drills, Plates 
22, 23 and 24. 

Lesson 6 

(a) The blends are comparatively easy 
to execute, but you should endeavor to 
make them as artistic as possible. Care 
should also be taken to get the proper pro- 
portions. 


oOo 


In 1918 the state of New York will be 
paying the college expense of 3,000 stu- 
dents. Seven hundred and fifty scholar- 
ships have been awarded in 1914. Each 
student will be allowed $100 a year toward 
his tuition fees for four years. He must 
select a college within the state. This is 
one of the greatest permanent contribu- 
tions to higher education ever made. It 
affords another illustration of the assist- 
ance young people earnestly seeking an 
education are receiving. 
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Hope in the Movies 


(The key te this plate will be given next month.) 
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T RE Rta 









spokesman of the clan. 














HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE ©. G. A.: 
Make two copies of the article ““O. G. A. Test" in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy to the editor of this 
department, the other retain for comparison with the 
shorthand “plate’’ which will appear in the November 
issue. If your copy possesses the necessary artistic 
qualities, you will be awarded an “‘O. G. A.” certificate, 
and your name will appear in the published list of mem- 
bers. An examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany your test. A test is good only until the 15th 
of the month following date of publication. 

The O. G. A. isa select company of artists, and mem- 
bership is granted only to those whose notes show un- 
questionable artistic merit. It is worth your while to 
try for membership. You may not succeed the first time 
you try. because the standard is very high. But you 
will not know until you do try. 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle enclosing. the 
characters O.G. A. The left side of the triangle stands 
for “theory,” the right side for “accuracy” and the base 
for “beauty"’— the three qualities that go to make up 
artistic writing. 


Another Birthday 
OT oe issue of the magazine marks the 


beginning of the third year of the 

O. G. A. Department. The wonder- 
ful success which the Order has at- 
tained in the past two years, and the re- 
markable enthusiasm of all its. members, 
lead us to believe that any predictions— 
however rash—we may make at this time 
will be fulfilled. The number of members 
has increased by leaps and bounds, and 
now we number approximately thirty-seven 
hundred writers of Gregg Shorthand in 
our ranks. Surely a splendid showing for 
an organization still in its infancy. 

The growth of the Order is due in 
large measure to the enthusiastic work 
done by the teachers of Gregg Shorthand 
and by stenographers who have secured the 
certificate of membership. Our teachers 
have co-operated with us loyally in inter- 
esting their students in the department; 


“Order of Gregg Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 

development of artistry in writing. 
Conducted by Winifred Kenna, O. G. A., 
6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications 
relating to this department should be addressed. 








This department is the official 








and, judging from the many letters we 
have received from them, they have been 
well repaid for the effort they have spent 
on the work by their students’ increased 
enthusiasm and interest in the artistic side 
of shorthand writing. Our stenographer 
friends have done much to advance the 
cause of artistry by “spreading the gos- 
pel” and urging their co-workers to send 
in the test for consideration for member- 
ship. 

We take this opportunity to thank our 
loyal friends for their co-operation, and 
to ask their aid in making this year the 
banner year of the Order of Gregg Artists. 
If you have any suggestions to offer, send 
them in. This department is for you, and 
we will be better able to serve you if you 
will write us about the things you would 
like to see incorporated in the work. 


The Successful Paper 


After careful consideration of the many 
excellent specimens of notes received on 
the article, “The Teacher,” we have finally 
selected the work of Mr. Ah Chung Lyau, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, for reproduction. His 
notes, while a little small, are accurately 
written and are well formed. The general 
appearance of his paper is splendid, and 
produces that favorable “first impression” 
which is so necessary to success in a con- 
test for supremacy in artistry—or in any- 
thing else, for that matter. We know that 
our readers would enjoy reading about 
Mr. Lyau’s experiences with Gregg Short- 
hand, and we hope that he will therefore 
write us in detail in regard to his work. 
Any explanations of the manner in which 
he has attained this high standard of ex- 
cellence in shorthand writing will be wel- 
comed and passed on to the members of 
the Order of Gregg Artists so that they 
may benefit by his experiences. 


Mr. William B. Murray, of Berkeley, 
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Mr. Ah Chung Lyau’s Notes—I 
(For key, see O. G. A. Department, July number.) 
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Cal., ran Mr. Lyau a close race for first 
place this month. The swing which is 
characteristic of Mr. Murray’s work is 
highly commendable. Most of his notes 
end in that fine “hair-line” stroke which 
is so necessary to artistic writing. 


An Enthusiastic Letter 


We know that our readers will be inter- 
ested in the following letter from Mr. 
Wm. Leeper Crain, of Granville, N. Dak. 
Mr. Crain won honorable mention in the 
recent contest held in this department, and 
his success has spurred him on to still 
more earnest efforts in the work. 

The September “copy” of “The Teacher” was 
not to be resisted, so, although I am an old 
member of the Order, of which I am very proud, 
I am inclosing my write-up, which I hope will 
receive favorable consideration for reproduc- 
tion. Ever since these contests began, I have 
been very desirous of having one of my plates 
reproduced, and I have not yet given up hope 
that perhaps I shall at last obtain my wish. 

Your letter of May 6, 1914, was very wel- 
come, as was the certificate which accom- 
panied it. Honorable mention in such a great 
contest more than fulfilled my highest hopes, 
for it was my first attempt, but I mean to get 
in training for next year and do better if I 
can. Such a letter of encouragement as yours 


toward speed as 


is surely a great stimulus 
Indeed I shall not 


well as artistry in writing. 
give up my shorthand! 

I wish to extend my heartiest congratula- 
tions to all the winners in that world-wide con- 
test—their notes proved their right to the honor 
conferred upon them. Especially would I like 
to shake hands with Roland Lehman, for I find 
that we are of the same age, sixteen. 

The ring as the emblem of the O. G. A. inter- 
ested me very much; I mean to have one in 
a month or two at the most. They are surely 
beautiful and appropriate. 

We venture to predict that Mr. Crain 
will be a contestant to be reckoned with 
in the next great contest—his early start 
will give him a great advantage over those 
who are postponing their practice work. 
His letter is almost a challenge to our 
members and to those artistic writers who 
have so far failed to identify themselves 
with us. Start practicing now so that 
when the contest opens you will have elirm- 
inated some of those defects which would 
stand in the way of your success. 


Other Interesting Letters 


Another member who realizes the bene- 
fits to be derived from practicing on the 
tests and sending them in for criticism 
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is Mrs. Kitty Hartman, of Kalispell, Mont. 
She writes: 


I received my! certificate of membership in 
the Order of Gregg Artists a month ago, and 
no words can express the delight and surprise 
that I felt when I received it. I thought 
I would have to! try at least two or three, or 
even more times ‘before I could be admitted to 
your Order. 

I had taken shorthand about seven months 
when I sent you my first copy of my short- 
hand, and at times became very much dis- 
couraged. It seemed that when I would look 
at the shorthand writing of other students in 
school, I would ‘feel that my notes were not 
good, and to my eyes I could not improve them 
to suit myself. I thought that if they passed 
your judgment they must be good and I would 
try to make thera still better. 

I am inclosing a copy of the September 
test, and I hope you wil! pass your criticism 
on it and write me as to my defects and how 
I can improve them. Of course I know that 
you are very busy, but I am willing to wait 
until you can give me time and help. 1 am a 
little out of practice—I have been working 
the last three weeks and there is not much 
shorthand to do, at least not as much as I 
should like. 


Miss Fern Everson, of Norwalk, Ohio, 
sends in the following letter with her copy 
of “The Teacher”: 

Inclosed herewith you will please find the 
September test written in poor shorthand notes. 
I am a stenographer in a lawyer’s office in this 
city, and have been out of school for over 
a year. Penmanship was always my failing, 
and I must confess it has not improved any 
since leaving business college. 


If you will continue to send in a test 
each month, your penmanship troubles will 
soon disappear. Let us hear from you 
frequently. 

The Certificate is forthcoming, Miss 
Everson, and we hope that your success 
will induce your friends to send in their 
papers. And when you organize that club 
which you mentioned in your letter to us 
we hope you will make it a local O. G. A. 
There are now five Local Orders in Ohio— 
why not make yours the sixth? 

The spirit shown in the following note 
from Miss Alice S. Maile, of Los Angeles, 
California, is praiseworthy: 

Having studied Gregg Shorthand for less 
than six months, I feel somewhat fearful in 
submitting a copy of the September test, but 
“nothing ventured, nothing gained,” and so I 


shall try, and if not successful shall keep on 
until I am. May I say that the Gregg Writer 
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is a great inspiration to me and, in my opinion, 
indispensable to a student of shorthand. 


We wish that we could show you Miss 
Maile’s paper. If it were not that she 
distinctly stated in her letter that she has 
studied shorthand only six months, we 
should say “Impossible.” Her notes are 
excellent, and are certainly worthy of our 
Certificate. She has applied the princi- 
ples of the system with a wonderful degree 
of accuracy. Keep up the good work, 
Miss Maile, and let us hear from you oc- 
casionally in regard to your progress. 

Another new member, Mr. Benjamin S. 
Neuhausen, has grasped the spirit of our 
work: 

I beg to inclose a shorthand copy of the 
September O. G. A. test. Should you deem 
it worthy of a Certificate, I shall be overjoyed, 
but if you do not I shall not feel that I have 
worked in vain, and will try again. Writing 
an extract such as this several times, and all 
the time thinking of the best outlines, phrases, 
etc., cannot but have a beneficial effect on all 
future work. 


Here is a call to the Gregg writers in 
Atlantic, Iowa: 

Inclosed you will find my shorthand notes 
for the September test of the O. G. A. De- 
partment. 

Although this is the first time I have ever 
sent in any of these tests I have been very 
much interested in them for several years. I 
hope the inclosed test will come up to the 
required standard, but if it does not I mean 
to try again. 

I hope to be able to have some students 
take the test before long. Would you send 
me some information as to the best way to 
organize a local O. G. A.? There are a num- 
ber of Gregg writers here that I am _ sure 
would be very glad to belong to such an or- 
ganization. 


We would suggest that those who are in- 
terested in the organization of this Local 
Order make it a point to get in touch with 
Miss Edith R. Gravely, of the Ran- 
somerian Business School, Atlantic. These 
clubs are doing a great deal of good in the 
cities in which they have been formed, and 
we are positive that a great many mem- 
bers could be secured from the steno- 
graphic ranks of Atlantic. When you 
have completed your plans for organiza- 
tion, write us so that we may assign a 
number to your club, and make formal an- 
nouncement of its formation in these 
columns. 











of October. That will give 
time to practice on it, 
enter your notes in the 
test” 


be written in black ink. 


World's Work, 


count, 


mail per minute. We read: 


owa. 








Isabelle F. Andrews, Essex, Mass. 
B 
Justin F. Badger, Wabash, Ind 
Ethel M. Bartell, Osage, lowa 
Mrs. Dell Benfer, Marshfield, Wis 
Alma Berger, Reeseville, Ill 
Marie Louise Bertrand, Kankakee, 
Amy Birch, Astoria, Ore 
Hazel Bond, Richmond, Ind 
eRoy Bowen, Mankato, Minn 
Lucy S. Bristol, Sturgeon Bay, 
Wis. 
Clarence W. Butler, Carthage, Mo 
Cc 
Josephine Cannard, Green Bay, 
Wis. 
E. D. Carpenter, Memphis, Tenn 
Agnes Casey, Masonville, Mich. 
OF helia Cayer, Green Bay, Wis. 
D 
Helen Dernbach, Chicago, III. 
Betty Dokken, Roseau, Minn. 
E 
John W. Edgemond, Berkeley, Cal 


Nora English, Clayton, N. ] 
fern Everson, Norwalk, Ohio 
F 
Mrs. Josephine Flaig, Duluth, Minn. 
Alice Flynn, Washington, D. C. 
G 


Evaline Gaw, Flandreau, S. Dak. 
Harriet Gilling, Green Bay, Wis. 
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The New Test 
The following test is good until the 20th 


so that you may 
“reproduction con- 
which is held each month. 
remember that if you wish your notes to 
be considered for re production they must 


Stampless Postage 
The proposed replacement of the familiar 


a machine of this type is now 
coming into general use and will seal, 
and face approximately 


“The postage meter proper is contained in 


A 
Mary Josephine Akin, Evanston, III. 
E. Georgia Alber, W: abash, In i 
Marguerite Allen, Cedar Rapids, 
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indicates the, amount of postage, the second 
gives the number of the impression, the name 
of the postoffice is on the third line, and the 
fourth is the number of the permit. This die 
plate is the property of the Postoffice Depart- 
ment, and to obtain the use of one a certain 
prescribed application must be used. The 
mechanism of the meter is capable of number- 
ing up to 100,000, and may be set to print 
any number of impressions desired. When 
postage is needed by a business house that 
uses one of these machines the meter is sent 
to the postoffice, where it is opened by the 
meter clerk and set for the desired number of 


you plenty of 


Please 


gummed postage-stamp by a machine that impressions and denominations of postage, for 
makes an impression directly on the envelope which he charges the same sum as for a like 

a method devised abroad—has already been quantity of adhesive stamps. Each machine 
noted in these columns. According to The ™ay, of course, be provided with more than 


one meter, so that operation need not cease 


stamp, during the time a meter is being set by the 
250 pieces of Postoffice Department. If the meter has been 
set to give 25,000 impressions, the first en- 


velope stamped will show the numeral 25,000, 


a small cylindrical steel case. Its two prin- and the next 24,999, and so on until the meter 
cipal parts are the number system and the _ reaches zero. There it will stop, and no amount 
printing mechanism. The latter impresses a_ of tinkering will cause it to start again until it 
die on the mail matter, printing the evidence has been reset by the meter clerk.”—The Liter- 
of prepayment. The first line of the die . ary Digest. 

O 


List of New Members 


Gertrude Gjerde, Chicago Heights, N 
‘ = » Estella Nelson, Monrovia, Cal 
Bernadette Gosin, Green Bay, Wis Benjamin S Neuhausen, Balti 
Edith R. Gravely, Atlantic, Iowa. more, Md. 
Clare Noonan, Naug: att ick, Conn 
. . = bi f Bessie E. Norman, Cripple Creek, 
Cone E Hall, Port Huron, Colo. 
een edwin Nott, Astoria, Ore. 
Aubrey H. Hamilton, ( helse a, N. J Edwin Nott, A ' . 
Alta L. Haynes, Kansas City, Kans P 
W. S. Hayward, Rutland, Vi. M at R , I 
Mrs. Marion B. Hazard, Chicago, Marie Petersen, _ urlington, lowa 
Til. Ella Peterson, Chicago, Til ‘ 
Frank D. Hershberger, Elkhart, | Irene Platten, Green Bay, Wis 
nd. 
Walter M. Hopwood, Brisbane, _R 
Queensland, Australia Perry Riley, Carthage, Mo 
Elizabeth Hudson, Atchison, Kans. | Mabel Rogegs, Aitkin, Minn 
Josephine Hudson, Spokane, Wash. | Douglas Rodeback, New York City 
J P. E. Roper, Toledo, Ohio 
Luke Royer, Rothsville, Pa 
Clara E Jacobson, Davenport, s 
Iowa. 
E. N. Johnson, Donaldson, Ind. Etta Sheehy, Green Bay, Wis 
K Grace Siemers, Evanston, Il 
- Inez Slater, East St. Louis, Il. 
O. F. Krause, Fergus Falls, Minn. | Lottie Stenberg, San Francisco, 
Cal. 
P L ® 7 Coleta Stoecker, Chicago, Ill 
John ( Laurent, Clayton, Ga Edith E. Stoneback, Fort Collins, 
Ah Chung Lyau, Honolulu, T. H Colo. 
= T 
Alice S. Maile, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Mich 


Muskegon, 


w 


Xenia Tormala, 


Catherine Maloney, Chicago 


Heights, Il. 


a. cue = Meevdl, Som, Lucia Mary Wallace, Oakland, Cal. 
Helen McGinn, Norwalk, Ohio. | Vernon Gertrude Wilson, Carthage, 
Estella. McGuine, Wonewoc, Wis. |... Mo. | rae 
Mrs. eseganns Michel, Lincoln, | Edwin Wrench, Chicago, Til. 

Ne 
J. E. Mur hy, New Orleans, La. Y 
| Wm. B. urray, Berkeley, Cal. | Fannie Young, Kansas City, Kans. 
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The Personal Equation 


or business workers appreciate the 

power of attractive personality in 
securing a desirable position. Mr. Harry 
C. Spillman, School Manager for the 
Remington Tiypewriter Company, in an 
interview in the New York Globe, puts 
personality at fifty per cent in the equa- 
tion. Many will think that a high esti- 
mate, but Mr. Spillman’s experience in 
placing thousands of stenographers in 
positions yearly, while manager of the 
Employment Department of the Reming- 
ton Company, enables him to speak with 
authority. Whether that estimate is cor- 
rect or not—and we are inclined to think 
it is quite accurate—there is no question 
that it is a vital factor in success. 

If an attractive personality plays so 
important a part in securing a position, 
it is evident that it is a feature to which 
the stenographer or other office worker 
should give serious attention. In nearly 


YW at few beginning stenographers 


every position personality not only has 
an important bearing in the problem of 
securing the position, but also in holding 
it. This is especially true where one is 
coming in constant contact 


with other 


people, in a business or social way, and 
the stenographer is often as valuable for 
the duties performed out of the technical 
work of shorthand and typewriting as in 
it. 

Applicants for duty with the Training - 
School for Public Service, which is con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, New York City, are tested by the 
following chart: 


Personal Appearance 
Dress—Neat. 
Careless. 
Conservative. 
Dignified. 
Physical—Neat. 
Well set-up. 
Healthy. 
Pleasing. 
Poised. 
Dignified 
At ease. 
Character 


Tactful. 
Enthusiastic. 
Confident. 

s Balanced. 
Sense of humor. 
Modest. 
Adaptable. 
Cordial. . 
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Courteous. 
Open-minded. 
Straightforward. 
Answering Questions 
Ready. 
Hesitating. 
Thoughtful. 
Careless. 

Clear. 

Concise. 
Verbose. 

On each of the foregoing items, the 
applicant gets one of four marks—N, 
“not at all”; S, “slight”; M, “medium”; 
second N, “notable.” 

This chart, it is understood, is based 
upon data obtained by the Training 
School for Public Service founded by 
E. H. Harriman, Andrew Carnegie and 
others. It is not entirely comprehensive, 
for there are other elements entering into 
the problem, as for example, honesty, 
initiative, etc.; but at any rate, it will 
furnish the nucleus of an analysis of per- 
sonal characteristics that will be valuable 
to any one seeking a business position. 
As the science of personal and business 
efficiency advances, the influence of these 
qualities of personality, or a lack of 
them, is seen to be of greater importance 
than has been commonly thought. Expe- 


rienced business men have long judged. 


their prospective employees by some such 
standard without having reduced it to 
any scientific basis, their decisions often- 
times being none the less accurate on 
that account. 

Teachers can perform no greater serv- 
ice for their students than to apply the 
foregoing test, adding to it such other 
tests as can be suggested only by observa- 
tion over a long period of time, and then, 
after finding the weak spots, personally 
explaining to their students how they can 
eliminate such characteristics as will mili- 
tate against their success in business. 

Students themselves can do much 
toward increasing the attractiveness of 
their personality by a process of self- 
analysis, by studying the positive quali- 
ties in the list, and in applying them to 
their everyday conduct. An attractive 
personality cannot be acquired in a day 
by those who do not naturally inherit it. 
It is a growth, and it can be secured only 
by careful cultivation. 
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These Articles Help 


HE Phonographic Magazine (the 
organ of the Benn Pitman system) 


for December, 1912, in an answer to 
a correspondent, makes a very significant 
statement about the time lost in placing 
words “in position.” After stating that 
certain words belong to certain positions 
—above, on or through the line—the edi- 
tor says: 


It is, however, unnecessary to write these 
long outlines in position, as the bare outline of 
each written on the line is sufficient for all pur- 
poses of legibility whenever the word appears 
in context, i. e., in sentences. And there is an 
especial disadvantage in doing the unnecessary 
in shorthand. The time and effort consumed 
is infinitesimal in a single instance, but the 
shorthand reporter writes words by the hun- 
dreds of thousands and by millions, and the 
sum of these infinitesimal | Ban soon becomes 
very appreciable. In teaching, therefore, 
(which means, in the cultivation of working 
habits in the learner) these outlines written 
unnecessarily in position should be treated as 
errors, and the student should be admonished 
not to waste time in doing the unnecessary. 


That is to say: When th.: student places 
the forms in the correct position, the 
words should be treated as errors, if, in 
the judgment of the teacher, it is unneces- 
sary to place them in position. Beauti- 
fully definite, isn’t it? - 

Most significant is the admission that 
there is a loss of time and effort in placing 
the words in position, and that in con- 
tinuous writing “the sum of these infini- 
tesimal losses soon becomes appreciable.” 

Yet we have heard people make the ab- 
surd assertion that there is no loss of time 
in placing words on, above, through or be- 
low the line. 

Fortunately, most of the readers of this 
magazine do not fully understand what a 
bugbear “position writing’ is because 
they have never been troubled by it. The 
teacher of the system they are studying is 
not required to exercise judgment as to 
whether words written correctly according 
to principle are “to be treated as errors.” 

The statement of the Phonographic 
Magazine that “outlines written unneces- 
sarily in position should be treated as 
errors” is but another illustration of the 
absurdities and inconsistencies of the old- 
time systems of shorthand. The student 
has first to spend long and tedious hours 
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in learning to do things one way, only to 
be told that if he does it that way he will 
be penalized for errors. In other words, 
to be right is to be wrong. 


ah 
(@ 
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Brevities 


Mr. William Gurney-Angus, a member 
of the reporting firm of W. B. Gurney & 
Sons, official reporters of the British 
Houses of Parliament, died recently at the 
age of 54, and his will, as reported in the 
London newspapers of June 22, leaves 
property of over twenty thousand pounds. 

* * *# 


That the Oregon Agricultural College 
is an enthusiastic worker for the artistic 
in shorthand, is shown by the following, 
which appeared in one of the late numbers 
of the “Oasis,” the weekly issued by the 
department of business: 

It is a great incentive to us to read of the 
hundreds of shorthand writers who are working 
towards membership in the national Order of 
Gregg Artists (O. G. A.). We have set our 
membership standard for this year at fifty. It 
is nearly forty now. There are eleven in the 
beginning class who are not yet members, but 
will make excellent artists. Will each of you 
eleven make a special effort to hand in the 
April test by May 10 at the latest? 

* ” * 


In the summer school of the University 
of New York, Department of Commerce 
and Finance, the classes in Gregg Short- 
hand were handled by Mr. W. A. Barbour, 
of East Orange, N. J., who is a B. C. S. 
of the University. Methods in teaching 
formed an important part of the work. 
Mr. Rupert P. SoRelle, of the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, addressed the students 
of the teachers’ class on “Some Recent 
Tendencies in Shorthand Teaching.” 

- 7 ~ 


The special attention of students, teach- 
ers and schools is directed to the Gregg 
Writer shorthand contests which are out- 
lined in “The Learner and His Problems” 
department this month. We believe that 
these contests will be a valuable feature of 
the magazine, and will tend to stimulate a 
great interest on the part of students, 
teachers and schoolmen. The rapid strides 
that have been made in speed and accuracy 
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in both shorthand and typewriting in the 
last few years have unquestionably been 
due to the holding of contests. Competi- 
tions of this character always arouse inter- 
est and are productive of great good. Since 
they will be open to every Gregg student 
in the country who reads the Gregg Writer, 
the Gregg Writer contests will be espe- 
cially beneficial. The beauty about them 
is that as soon as the student has finished 
the first six lessons of the Manual he can 
begin to take part in the contests and can 
win any certificate to which his skill and 
knowledge entitle him without respect to 
any other student. 


+. * * 


We are always glad to be remembered 
when our friends evolve something new 
and unique. We wish to thank Mr. Clyde 
Blanchard and the other editors for send- 
ing us a copy of the first number of “The 
Oasis Office Assistant,’ issued by the 
students of the office training department 
of the Oregon Agricultural College, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon. This interesting publica- 
tion is printed on a writerpress or a similar 
duplicating machine. Its makeup is worthy 
of the best shop of printers and designers 
anywhere. Its contents are pertinent and 
inspiring. We hope the editorial staff 
will have time to issue this unique and 
valuable little paper regularly. What in- 
genuity and initiative they have on the 
Pacific Coast! 

. x ~ 

The University of the State of New 
York will now accept shorthand as an 
elective subject for the college entrance 
diplomas in science and in engineering. 
Five counts in the University scheme of 
credits are equivalent to one credit in the 
scheme used by most colleges. A maxi- 
mum of five counts is allowed and short- 
hand is put on the same basis as one of 
the languages, or chemistry, physical 
geography, history, drawing, etc. 

Under a new law the University is also 
offering state scholarships good in the ap- 
proved colleges in the state. Five such 
scholarships will be awarded in each 
county annually for each assembly dis- 
trict therein. Each scholarship will en- 
title the holder to the sum of one hundred 
dollars for each year he is in attendance 
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upon an approved college in the state of 
New York, during a period of four years. 

We should be very glad to receive in- 
formation about other colleges that are 
accepting shorthand as an _ accredited 
subject. 

* > ~ 

Dr. H. W. Roby, of Topeka, Kansas, is 
said to be the only living man who knew 
and worked with Christopher L. Sholes 
when the latter invented the first com- 
mercially successful typewriter. From 
1865 to 1875 they were neighbors in the 
city of Milwaukee. It is said a newspaper 
reporter was the first layman to write on 
the model for the first typewriter. He 
wrote a verse and expressed himself as 
pleased with the machine. Doctor Roby 
was a teacher of shorthand before he be- 
came a practicing physician. He is 72 
years of age. 


oOo 
List of Certificated Teachers 


The following comprises the list of our 
summer Normal School teachers to whom 
we awarded our Gregg Teachers’ Certifi- 
cate. 

Josephine Akin, Evanston, II. 

Alice Alten, Lorain, Ohio. 

Birdie Ash, Chicago, Il. 

Mary F. Bain, Duluth, Minn. 

Zola Beasley, Frostburg, Md. 

Mrs. Dell W. Benfer, Marshfield, Wis. 

Alma Berger, Reeseville, Ill. 

Goldia Berry, Hamilton, Ill. 

Ruth Branstrom, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Lucy Bristol, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 

Mrs. Cora W. Budworth, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mrs. Nellie Bullard, LaGrange, Ore. 

Elmer Burmahln, Kiel, Wis. 

Josie Cannard, Green Bay, Wis. 

E. D. Carpenter, Memphis, Tenn. 

Agnes M. Casey, Masonville, Mich. 

Olive Cauwenberg, Green Bay, Wis. 

Ophelia Cayer, Green Bay, Wis. 

Madeline Conroy, Wausau, Wis. 

Rose Conway, Columbus, Ohio. 

Lila Dawson, Fort Madison, lowa. 

Helen Dernbach, Chicago, III. 

Mary I. Devine, La Crosse, Wis. 

Emma Douglas, Galesburg, III. 

Regina Ericksen, Green Bay, Wis. 

Estella Failing, Ottawa, Ill. 

Gertrude Falk, Howell, Mich. 

Bessie Fessler, Piqua, Ohio. 

Edith B. Finch, Tacoma, Wash. 

Mrs. Lillie Ford, New Albany, Ind. 

Warren Fritz, Rochester, Pa. 
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Harriet Gilling, Green Bay, Wis. 

Gertrude Gjerde, Chicago Heights, Ill. 

Helen Goodrich, Milton Junction, Wis. 

Bernadette Gosin, Green Bay, Wis. 

Georgina G. Gregg, New York City. 

Caroline E. Hall, Port Huron, Mich. 

Philip Hansen, Hiawatha, Kans. 

Alta L. Haynes, Kansas City, Kans. 

Wallace S. Hayward, Rutland, Vt. 

Mrs. Marion B. Hazard, Chicago, III. 

Elizabeth Hudson, Atchison, Kans. 

Josephine Hudson, Spokane, Wash. 

Merle Hudson, Chicago, Ill. 

Jennyce Jacobson, Marinette, Wis. 

Ruth Jaegers, Green Bay, Wis. 

Katharine Johnson, Decorah, Iowa. 

Dora Johnston, Memphis, Mo. 

Sarah Josenhans, Seattle, Wash. 

Mrs. Carrie H. Joy, Houston, Texas. 

Lillie M. Klink, Aurora, Il. 

O. F. Krause, Fergus Falls, Minn. 

Ella Leahy, Jackson, Nebr. 

L. Rachel Livingston, Capitan, N. 

Mary Livingston, Chicago, Ill. 

Charles E. Lucas, Martins Ferry, Ohio. 

E. H. Lukenbill, Hummelstown, Pa. 

Myra Catherine MacCourt, Green Bay, Wis. 

Olive Matthews, Green Bay, Wis. 

Estella McGuine, Wonewoc, Wis. 

Agnes Melgard, Virginia, Minn. 

Harriet Miles, Ottawa, Ill. 

Henrie D. Miles, Martin, Tenn. 

Alida Miller, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Selma Miller, Mauston, Wis. 

Myrtle Morrison, Paxton, III. 

Josie Motz, Londonville, Ohio. 

Wallace M. Olver, Paterson, N. J. 

Mary Page, Galesburg, Ill. 

Mary Paine, Marengo, Iowa. 

M. Eulalie Phillips, Marinette, Wis. 

Irene Platten, Green Bay, Wis. 

Hazel Reed, Shawnee, Okla. 

Douglas Rodeback, New York City. 

Mabel Rogers, Aitkin, Minn. 

Amalia Rosenbaum, Prairie du Chien, Wis. 

Stella V. Ryan, Green Bay, Wis. 

S. S. Safford, Bisbee, Ariz. 

Eglantene Savard, Lake Linden, Mich. 

Verle Sells, Florence, Wis. 

Camille Semeon, Menominee, Mich. 

Mary Shea, Green Bay, Wis. 

Etta Sheehy, Green Bay, Wis. 

Frances Sherwood, Hillsdale, Mich. 

Grace Siemers,° Evanston, Ill. 

Sister M. Albertine, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Inez Slater, East St. Louis, Il. 

June Slemmons, Beaver Dam, Wis. 

Gladys Smith, Onarga, IIl. 

Lorraine Smith, Mt. Vernon, III. 

Margaret Smith, LaGrange, III. 

Mary E. Sullivan, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Emma Throdahl, Mankato, Minn. 

Mrs. Ada Brouhard-Tippett, Deer Lodge, 
Mont. 

Lucia Mary Wallace, Oakland, Cal. 

Eleanor Wasielewski, Minneapolis, Minn. 

May Wilson, Wausau, Wis. 

Edwin Wrench, Chicago, III. 


Mex. 
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Business Letters 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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T ewritin and 
ffice Training 


A Clearing-house of Ideas for yas and Office Workers. Conducted by 

open r. SoRelle, 112 Fieeines New York, to whom 

| communications relating to this department 
should be addressed. 
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{ FRacennvasone neem verscennnenes tc eM NeMEEt RON 


Speeding Up the Fingers—I 


(Under this title a series of short talks and exercises on finger-board technique will 
be given throughout the next six numbers of the magazine. These will be designed to assist 
not only the student who is studying in school but the typist who is studying by himself or 
who wants to improve his accuracy and speed. Every student who wishes to obtain the 
highest possible degree of skill in operating a typewriter is invited to study and practice the 
exercises and to submit any special problems to the editor of this department, who will be glad 
to give personal advice where needed. Address all communications to the editor of the de- 








partment at 1123 Broadway, New York City.) 


KILL in operating the typewriter de- 
pends almost wholly on the fingering 
ability of the writer. There are many 

other contributing factors—and these will 
all be discussed in these articles—but 
fingering is the foundation. It is safe to 
say that the average typist does not utilize 
more than one-quarter of his potential 
power. The reasons for this, first, are lack 
of energy and ambition 


much work in a day as another is worth 
just that much more to his employer. Busi- 
ness men pay for service, and the typist 
who renders the greatest service almost 
without exception earns the greatest re- 
ward. That is an economic law which 
holds good in the main, even though there 
are some exceptions to it that need no ex- 
planation, simply because they are excep- 
tions. 








to develop his full abil- 
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ity, and, second, a 
false conception of 
how to go about learn- 
ing to operate the ma- 
chine efficiently. Let 
us consider for a mo- 
ment what real effi- 
ciency in operating the 
keyboard means. The 
ordinary typist learn- 
ing by the average 
haphazard methods he employs in learning 
it can reach a speed of, say, twenty-five 
words a minute. Taking the average out- 
put of an office typist, not many will reach 
even this average speed for the actual time 
occupied in typing. Suppose by properly 
developing his skill he could utilize his full 
ability, he would reach a speed approaching 
100 words a minute, which is within the 
range of the majority of those who study 
the art. It does not require a very great 
stretch of the imagination to see that a 
typist who can do three or four times as 
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The Foundation of 
Fingering Skill 
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The first step in ac- 
quiring skill in operat- 
ing the keyboard is to 
learn exactly where 
each key is. That is 
a pure feat of memory, 
so far as the location 
1 of the letters is con- 

cerned. This must be 
backed up by sufficient practice in actually 
making the reaches to educate the muscles 
of the fingers to make the reaches to the 
different key positions with accuracy and 
speed. The best way to learn the keyboard 
is to study it a finger section at a time. 
Your manual of typewriting gives the cen- 
tral division of the keyboard first because 
that is the most important, and for other 
pedagogical reasons which are not neces- 
sary for you to know in order to make you 
an effective typist. Before attempting to 







strike the keys, study the central division 
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of the keyboard as shown in Illustration 
No. 1. All the keys in this division are 
struck with the first fingers. Memorize 
the position of the keys first in vertical 
rows, down and up, beginning with the 





) 











letter “‘r,” then crosswise until you have 
a perfect picture of this section of the 
keyboard in mind. When this has been 
accomplished you are ready for the actual 
operation. 

The next point to be considered is the 
“touch’”—which simply means the power 
to apply to each stroke and how it is ap- 
plied. The keys should be struck with a 
quick, sharp blow without moving the 
hands in the least degree. Each key must 
be released instantly. Do not raise the 
fingers above the keys more than is neces- 
sary to just clear them. The keys must be 
struck—not pushed down. Give exactly 
the same time to each stroke in order that 
the correct rhythm may be obtained. It 
will be distinctly worth your while to prac- 
tice the correct touch until you are sure you 
have it right; do not be in a hurry to pro- 
ceed to something else. 

Study the position of the hands and body 
given in Illustrations Nos. 2 and 3. Cor- 
rect position is very important for several 
reasons; it helps you do your work with 
greater ease and comfort, and has an im- 
portant bearing on speed. It would be a 
good plan to study these illustrations each 
time you sit down at the machine until the 


habit is formed of sitting properly and 
holding the hands in the correct position 
with the little fingers resting lightly upon 
the guide keys “a” and “;”. Next study 
Illustration No. 4 which shows the first 
fingers raised ready to strike a key. II- 
lustration No. 5 shows position of the 
finger after the key has been struck. In 
order to test your ability to strike the keys 
properly, write several lines of the follow- 
ing exercise with the hands in proper posi- 
tion and the little fingers resting very 
lightly on the guide keys “a” and “;”. As 
you strike each letter, try to memorize its 
position—that is, try to remember just 
where you placed your finger each time 
to strike the desired key: 
fahj 
Inspect your writing to see whether you 
are striking each key with the same force. 
Do not strike harder than is necessary to 
make a good, clean impression. Repeat 
this exercise until you have the proper 
touch. 
Now proceed to practicing the keys in 
vertical rows, learning first the position 


of “f,” then “r” above it, and “v” below 


fghj fghj fghj 


it. Then take the second row beginning 
with “g” and continue until you can reach 
easily any letter in the left-hand central 
section without the slightest hesitation. 





No. 3 


Next practice the right-hand section until 
it is mastered. All the preliminary work 
you do on this is very important and you 
should not abandon it until you are quite 
sure the positions have been thoroughly 
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memorized and the fingers are trained to 
make the reaches accurately. In doing this 
work, it is important to keep in mind that 
concentration is of vital moment. You 
must think each step intensely. Do not let 
your mind wander from your work. The 
work in the learning stage should never be 
mechanical. The more accurately you can 
think the position of the keys, the deeper 
will be the impression, and consequently 
the more readily will the fingers respond. 

There are a few frequent combinations 
of letters in this section that it would be 
well to memorize before beginning to prac- 
tice on words. These are: 


fr, gh, ght, ty, br, gr, tr, nt, mt, ur 


All these combinations occur frequently 
in words and your mastery of them will 
Write 


aid you much in quick fingering. 
several lines of each combination. 











The following exercises are suggested 
for finger practice and will serve three 
purposes—first, they aid you in locating 
the positions accurately; second, they give 
you a vocabulary of words in this section 
of the keyboard; third, they accelerate 
finger action. Keep the little fingers on 
the guide keys. 


First Exercise 


Write one line of each word and repeat 
the whole exercise a number of times: 
fun, run, tun, gun, bun 
ruth, truth, jug, muff, ruff 
tub, mug, jury, brut, tug 
burt, burn, bum, buggy, but 
hug, hurt, numb, thumb, nutty 
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Second Exercise 


First study the rows of keys fingered 
with the second fingers as shown on Illus- 
These letters are e, d, c 


tration No. 6. 














Learn the keys as indicated 
It is very important 
below and 

Practice 


and i, k, ,. 
for the first section. 
that you know the letters above, 
on each side of a given letter. 
the following as indicated above: 
deftly, defy, debit, deny, deceit 
effigy, ether, edge, enemy, every 
credence, credit, certify, circuit, 
kick, kid, cricket, bucket, truck 
edict, freight, greet, crime, brute 
Third Exercise 


Study from Illustration No. 6 the 
to be struck with the third fingers. 
practice the following words: 

fun, run, tun, gun, bun 

ruth, truth, jug, muff, ruff 

tub, mug, jury, brut, tug 

lowest, louder, limned, loft, liked 

therefore, thrust, killed, justly, erudite 


crude 


keys 
Then 





i == 








Fourth Exercise 


Study and memorize the fourth finger 
sections of the keyboard shown on I\lus- 
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tration No. 6, and practice the following 
words: 
about, absence, adverse, aviator, adept 
quest, quarter, acquit, acquaint, acquiesce 
zealous, zero, zinc, prize, craze, porous 
practice, pillage, potent, patriot, criticise 
extol, policy, monopoly, adjust 


In practicing the foregoing exercises, do 
not work too long on any one word. It 
would be better to write a line or so of each 
word until you finish the entire exercise, 
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then go back and repeat the operation until 
you acquire the needed facility in writing. 
As soon as your fingers feel tired from 
practicing one word, change to another and 
thus avoid monotony. And let us repeat: 
do not work mechanically. Your progress 
will depend largely upon your ability to 
concentrate your mind on your work. The 
mental side of typewriting, particularly at 
this stage, is a most important factor in 
your progress. 


, @ 
Why Typewriting Is Entitled to Credit for University Entrance 
By Edward W. Raley, Phoenix, Arizona 


[The following article was written by Mr. Edward W. Raley, who is but sixteen years 
old, in answer to part of a questionaire, and particularly the question “Has typewriting 
sufficient educational value to warrant credit for University entrance?” and propounded by 
Mr. George D. Neilson of La Grange, Illinois, at the request of Mr. C. L. Michael of the 
Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona. We published recently an article by Mr. Raley 


the 


VER since I have come to know 

something of typewriting and its 

complementary art, shorthand, I 
have been firmly convinced of their value, 
and therefore my answer to the question, 
“Has typewriting sufficient educational 
value to warrant credit for university en- 
trance?” is unreservedly “Yes.” 

It will be understood, of course, that 
by “typewriting” I mean “touch type- 
writing.” There is as wide a difference 
between the old and the new methods of 
operating a typewriter as there is between 
navigating a vessel by means of sails and 
by means of a turbine, and as the captain 
of the steam driven vessel, while he must 
possess greater technical knowledge and 
skill, travels faster than the captain of the 
sailing vessel, so the touch typist accom- 
plishes more in a given time than the sight 
operator, and that with less expenditure of 
energy, although, of course, he has been 
better trained. It is merely not knowing 
what wonderful progress has been made in 
the method of operating a typewriter dur- 
ing the past fifteen years, which, I believe, 
causes any hesitation whatever on the part 
of those who have the decision of such 
questions left in their hands. 

I will admit that if becoming expert in 
typewriting developed only a certain de- 
gree of manual dexterity in the student I 
would agree with anyone who claimed that 


under title “Artistic 





Typewriting.”—Editor.] 


typewriting deserved no more credit for 
university entrance than the ability to do 
sleight of hand tricks with billiard balls. 
But this is not the case. Indeed, I can 
think of nothing that develops more of 
the faculties, or develops them to a greater 
extent than typewriting, when practiced 
by the “touch” method. It is true, of 
course, that the fingers of the expert typist 
are trained to a degree of proficiency sel- 
dom attained in anything of a similar 
nature, but fortunately it does not stop ° 
there; the eyes, memory, concentrative 
powers and nervous system all come in 
for a great deal of training and develop- 
ment. 

These are some of the direct physical 
and mental benefits derived from type- 
writing, but besides these there are still 
other things in which the student becomes 
accomplished as indirect results of the 
study of typewriting; for instance, gram- 
mar, punctuation, spelling and composi- 
tion. Also, it is obvious that when a per- 
son deals with the English language as it 
is written for any period of time, he must 
of necessity absorb some of its finer points 
“through his hide.” 

There is only one viewpoint from which 
this subject can be judged, and that is 
from the standpoint of the conditions un- 
der which we live, and, as nearly as we 
can judge, conditions as they will be in 
the future. Whatever a man adopts as his 




















life work, whether it be of a scientific, 
professional or commercial nature, he is 
going to be compelled to associate with a 
typewriter to some extent—or at least if 
he doesn’t it will be to his own disadvan- 
tage. When, as is the case, the world’s 
affairs have advanced to the point where 
the courts refuse to accept a legal docu- 
ment unless it is typewritten; magazines 
and newspapers decline articles for publi- 
cation unless they are typewritten—and 
quite frequently even then—and the cor- 
respondence of the world travels via the 
typewriter route, it seems to me that there 
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is very little room for argument as to the 
place of the typewriter in a college course. 

Therefore, I say that typewriting should 
be given as much credit as any subject in 
the course of study—if the standard be 
set high enough. Eighty words per minute 
under the present International Contest 
Rules is not too high to place it, for a 
university is an institution of higher learn- 
ing and a man or woman is not going to 
get very far in the higher branches of ste- 
nography unless he or she is sure of that 
rate of speed under reasonably favorable 
conditions. 


° 


Phoenix, Arizona, High School Commercial Exhibition 


HE commercial department of the 

I Phoenix, Arizona, High School is 

one of the “live wire’ commercial 
schools of the country. It recently held 
an exhibition of the work of the students 
of the department that would do credit to 
any school in any part of the country. 
Under the direction of Mr. C. L. Michael, 
the principal of the department, and his 
able assistants, Mrs. Gertrude Jay and Mr. 
A. H. Fulton, the department is setting an 
example that might well be followed by 
hundreds of other schools. 

Among other things to be seen at the 
exhibition, according to the Phoenix Ga- 
sette, were: 38 certificates in the O. G. A. 
issued to students of the department, and 
an article from the Gregg Writer stating 
that the Phoenix club stood second in gen- 
eral quality of the work submitted in the 
tests; and an article by Mr. Edward Raley 
which recently appeared in the Gregg 
Writer. Other features were students tak- 
ing dictation at high speed from phono- 
graphs and specimens of artistic shorthand 
notes; records made by students of the 
typewriting department side by side with 
records made in other schools throughout 
the country. 

The Canadian School Championship, the 
Gazette stated, was recently won at 56 
words a minute; a dozen or so of the high 
school students’ records surpassed this. 
The School Championship of the world is 
86 words a minute, while Hess Seaman, 
one of the Phoenix High School typists, 
came within two words a minute on this on 


a test. Among other displays were certifi- 
cates of proficiency issued by the Under- 
wood and Remington Typewriter Com- 
panies. Tucker Pinney, one of the high 
school students, exhibited two gold medals 
and four silver ones won in various con- 
tests; Hess Seaman, two gold and one 
silver. Mrs. Jay exhibited the traveling 
bag awarded her by the Remington Type- 
writer Company as a teacher’s reward. The 
number of points required to win the award 
was 71—150 points were scored by her 
students. Both the bookkeeping and pen- 
manship exhibits were features that at- 
tracted wide attention. 

The entire exhibit showed the following: 

Underwood gold medal, two Underwood 
silver medals, five gold medals (Reming- 
ton) representing fifty-five or more words, 
three intermediate Remington card cases, 
twenty Underwood pennants, ten Reming- 
ton pennants, eighty forty-word Under- 
wood certificates, one gold medal repre- 
senting state championship in typewriting, 
one silver medal representing state second 
place in typewriting, one gold medal rep- 
resenting state championship in shorthand, 
thirty-eight O. G. A. certificates, two blue 
ribbons from state fair, one in bookeeping 
and one in typewriting. 

The Phoenix High School is fortunate 
in having teachers of such enterprise and 
students who respond to their leadership. 
Exhibitions of this character do a world 
of good—stimulating students to greater 
effort, inspiring others to take up the work 
in the commercial departments. 
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First Use of the Eraser 
[ine rubber was used for the first 


time as an eraser in 1770, when a very 
small piece was sold for three marks. 
It was, however, many years later before 
it was put into general use. Prior to this 
the crumb of bread was used for erasing 


purposes. 
o 


Typewriting Contest at Frederick, 
Maryland 


HE Daily News of Frederick, Mary- 
land, gives an interesting account of 
the typewriting contest held at the 

Boys’ High School recently. The best rec- 
ord in the contest was made by William 
Comfort with a net speed of 53.8 words a 
minute, which almost equals the present 
record. He and his team-mates succeeded 
in winning the contest and the gold loving 
cup. Teams from the Boys’ High School, 
the Girls’ High School and the Middletown 
High School competed. Mr. S. Fenton 
Harris is the teacher of the commercial 
department. 


New Use for the Typewriter 


HERE seems to be no limit to the use 
of the typewriter these days. It is 
now used to take marriage vows! 

A short time ago, a Justice of the Peace 
had two deaf mutes come to his court to 
be married, and as there were no other 
means of communication between them, 
the Judge called for a typewriter and dic- 
tated the questions which were turned over 
to the mutes. They, in turn, answered 
the questions on the machine, and thus the 
ceremony was performed. 


© 
The Productive Value of a 
Typewriter 
ALT MASON, the poet-humorist 
who lives at Emporia, Kansas, 
has a “trusty typewriter” which 


he operates himself. The principal prod- 


uct of the machine is poems and kindred 
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literary stuff which he sells to magazines 
and newspapers all over the country. In 
an interview with a reporter for the Kan- 
sas City Star, Mr. Mason said, “The most 
I ever earned with my ‘trusty typewriter’ 
was $875 in one month.” 

The Kansas poet would be writing 
rhymes if there were no typewriters in 
existence, but the typewriter is no doubt 
an incentive to greater effort with Mr. 
Mason, as it is with other intellectual pro- 
ducers. Transcribing our thoughts is an 
onerous task. There is something about a 
typewriter, however, which makes author- 
ship more attractive. Some writers declare 
that they can compose better with a 
machine than they can with a pen. Be- 
fore the introduction of typewriters many 
men had useful thoughts and marketable 
fancies which never were transcribed on 
paper because it was too muck: trouble 
to write them out with the pen or pencil. 
To-day the man with intellect and imagi- 
nation has the help of the typewriter in 
transcribing his creations and to the ex- 
tent that it enables a man to increase his 
income over what it would be under the old 
regime, to that extent is the typewriter a 
productive factor. 

If the enlarged earning capacity of 
every man who uses a typewriter could be 
computed, it would be found that the type- 
writer, considered in a collective sense, 
has a productive value of many billions 
of dollars annually. Think of the letters 
that would never be written to-day were it 
not so convenient to type them. Think 
of the multitude of plans and ideas that 
are transcribed because paper is cheap and 
typewriters are plentiful. 


Q 


In Kansas City twenty typewriter 
salesmen recently competed in a _take- 
apart contest. Each man was asked to 
tear down and reassemble the machine in 
the shortest possible time. The winner 
will get a trip to New York, where he 
will represent the West in a similar con- 
test for the championship of the United 
States. His time was four minutes and 
eighteen seconds in taking down and put- 
ting together an Underwood typewriter. 
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The Foundationtof Stenographic Success 


height, 
*Tis well to lay a broad foundation right; 
Thus, when the storm-clouds tear across 
the sky 
And Boreas holds his revels far on high, 
Like a tree whose roots have found the crev- 
iced rock, 
It stands broad-based, secure against the shock; 
Even when Earthquake’s heaving strength 
awa'-es, 
The building and the earth as one it shakes. 
The rock to which success is ever traced 
Is that, where hard-won accuracy’s based; 
On this Shorthand’s four corners must be laid, 
And common-sense on each be well displayed; 
Good English and a general knowledge wide 
Must on two corners clearly be descried ; 
Whilst Perseverance and ‘Ambition keep 
Two others, where the stones are sunken deep. 
Course after course, the linked marble’s laid 
And all the system’s principles arrayed, 
Each joint is troweled, every block is set 
With care that edge to edge be justly met, 
Until the spiring capstone of experience 
Is placed, with the gilded flag-staff springing 
thence; 
At length the flag in fluttering glory’s hung 
And to Prosperity’s fair breezes flung. 


Thus does Mr. Richard P. Wood, Ever- 
ett, Wash., summarize the essentials of the 
right foundation for the training of a suc- 
cessful stenographer. 

An army of young people in this month 
of September, 1914, will break the ground 
for the structure of a stenographic career. 
Thousands of these embryo stenographers 
will be readers of this magazine during the 
coming twelve months, and for the benefit 
of these new readers of ours we_ have 
planned to present messages on this topic 
from some of the best known and most suc- 
cessful shorthand teachers in the country. 
The contributions which follow were sent 
us without solicitation, in response to the 
following question printed in the July 
issue: 

34. I have heard that the average stenog- 
rapher who is not a success in his profession 
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Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, to whom 
all communications relating to this department should be addressed Answers 
to the questions in this issue must be in our hands by October 15, and 

will be published in the November number 
An award of 50c. ts given each month for the best answer re- 
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must look for the cause of his failure to his 
lack of a “good foundation” for the work. I 
am just taking up a stenographic course, and 
should like to hear from teachers and success- 
ful stenographers as to what they consider the 
essentials of a “good foundation.” 


Mr. Richard P. Wood, the author of the 
lines above, is connected with the Acme 
Business College, Everett, Wash. The 
readers who have followed this department 
during the past few years have learned to 
know Mr. Wood through his talent for ex- 
pressing himself clearly and effectively in 
verse. His contributions to the “Question 
and Answer” Department have been fre- 
quently quoted, and we have received many 
letters of appreciation. 

A high school teacher who has given 
considerable thought to this matter is Mr. 
W. P. Potter, principal of the commercial 
department, Iron Mountain High School, 
Iron Mountain, Mich. His plea for more 
attention to English, spelling and penman- 
ship should be given heed by every student 
of stenography. 

A thorough knowledge of shorthand and 
typewriting will not assure even ordinary suc- 
cess, unless based on a solid foundation of 
spelling and grammar. 

One cannot acquire an accurate working 
knowledge of English without learning to think, 
and the deeper the knowledge of English, the 
deeper the thought required. 

The necessary foundation for a successful 
stenographer should be begun in the grades of 
our excellent public schools, for it cannot be 
acquired in the ordinary business college course. 
The business college is doing splendid work, 
but it cannot in a short time make proficient 
stenographers out of those who have not the 
habit of effective and clear thinking and a 
thorough training in English. 

Our public schools usually offer strong 
courses in English, but the average pupil, es- 
pecially the boy, despises grammar and spell- 
ing, probably because the teacher has been 
unable to interest him in these studies. 

We little value that which opportunity offers 
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freely, but assiduously apply ourselves with 
receptive minds to that which opportunity 
makes difficult of attainment. 

_ He who has not learned to speak and write 
correctly the language of his country has not 
learned to think clearly, but he who has been 
trained to the correct expression of thought is 
on the high road to success. Being at the top 
of a profession has its own reward and satis- 
faction. 

The careful reading of the works of our 
best authors, as well as our numerous first- 
class magazines, will do much to broaden the 
minds of stenographers and make them more 
useful. Stenographers must know more than 
shorthand and typewriting. 

Any stenographer will find a plain, rapid, 
legible style of business writing not only a 
great help in learning to write shorthand, but 
a strong recommendation in applying for a 
position, and a powerful ally in holding the 
position after it is secured. 

Do not underestimate spelling, grammar, 
punctuation, writing, and the usual business 
school studies. 

It is a disgrace to any reputable business 
house to send to its customers poorly arranged 
letters itt which there are misspelled words and 
noticeable grammatical errors. 

One can never become a success in any voca- 
tion until he has acquired the knowledge that 
forms the foundation to that calling. With 
the proper foundation—usually English in its 
broadest sense—any ambitious person will reach 
the summit of his desire. 

Many years’ successful teaching in a 
live business college gives Mr. A. A. Lang, 
of the Kewanee Business College, Ke- 
wanee, IIl., authority to speak effectively 
on this subject. Read his last paragraph 
at least twice. 

A good “stenographic foundation” consists 
of: a good command of the English language; 
spelling; good, all around common sense; the 
faculty of doing the right thing at the right 
time; initiative; considerable general informa- 
tion; confidence; good health; a good person- 
ality; force of character; courage; progressive- 
ness; tact; enthusiasm; self-possession; ap- 
proachableness; alertness; mental strength; 
mental clearness; intellectuality; thoughtful- 
ness; considerateness; trustworthiness; truth- 
fulness; ability to grasp things without being 
told; knowledge of human nature; ability to 
mix with people and to win their confidence; 
the faculty of asking questions about anything 
and everything in order to learn new things; 
a knowledge of business conditions and busi- 
ness methods, not as learned out of books, but 
as they actually exist in the business world. 

Rapid and accurate shorthand and typewrit- 
ing are, of course, primary essentials, but many 
a stenographer who has only moderate ability 
in these two branches, makes a wonderful suc- 
cess on account of his ability along general 
business lines. We would not expect people 


lacking the above enumerated qualities to make 
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a great success in the stenographic field or to 
get above the average run of stenographers. 

A stenographer must be more than an instru- 
ment through which an employer writes his 
letters. He must be a live, progressive, think- 
ing, constructive, business-building person, in 
order to achieve the greatest success. 

From a large, progressive school on the 
Pacific coast comes a message from a wide- 
awake, enthusiastic teacher. Mr. C. V. 
Crumley, Beutel Business College, Ta- 
coma, Wash., says: 

Generally speaking, a “good foundation” 
should consist of a four years’ high school 
course, although this may, or may not, mean 
much. Oftentimes, a person may have only an 
eighth grade education, but possess an abun- 
dance of good judgment, common sense, initi- 
ative, concentration, and integrity, thus making 
him more valuable and competent than a high 
school, or even a college or university gradu- 
ate, for that matter. It is hard to lay a “good 
foundation” for a beginner—he should possess 
it—and it consists largely of the qualities al- 
ready named, which may be developed by hard 
and constant work. 

May these inspiring letters help us all 
to realize the dignity and importance of 
the work we are doing. 


o 


Using the Back of Letters for Carbon 
Copies 
35. Some one has suggested to me that I 
write the carbons of my letters on the back 
of the letters instead of using a separate sheet 
of paper. Have any of your readers tried 
this plan, and how does it work out? 


This suggestion came to us from a 
stenographer who has seen the plan suc- 
cessfully worked out. Others find it abso- 
lutely impracticable. If the results are 
satisfactory, the saving in filing space, 
filing time, and in paper is great enough 
to justify its adoption in every business of 
any magnitude whatever. Whether or not 
the plan can be adopted evidently depends 
on the nature of the business, the filing 
system used, and the number and style of 
incoming letters. If the stationery used by 
a firm’s customers varies from correspond- 
ence cards and embossed note paper to 
scraps of wrapping paper and backs of 
envelopes, the plan cannot even be given 
a trial. Again, the scheme is manifestly 
valueless if the bulk of outgoing mail is 
not in answer to incoming letters. 

Miss Edith M. Loges, Cambridge, 
Mass., works in an office where both plans 
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have been tried, and each has found its 
advocates. 

As regards using the back of the letter 
for the carbon copy instead of another sheet, 
there are advantages and disadvantages to this 
method. The man who was formerly in charge 
of the department in which I am; was favor- 
able to the scheme, and one of the other men 
was not. 

I think it is a good plan for the following 
reasons: First, the original letter and the 
carbon reply are together and cannot be lost 
through becoming separated by the pin coming 
out or the clip coming off. This has sometimes 
happened here and we have looked everywhere 
for the original letter from the customer to 
which we had the reply, or have had the 
original letter and have looked in vain for the 
reply. Then, too, it saves space in the files. 
Where there is a large amount of correspond- 
ence or limited filing space this is quite an im- 
portant item. 

The chief disadvantage is where the stenog- 
rapher is given the letter to answer and really 
needs to refer to the letter from time to time 
while writing the reply. She cannot, of course, 
do this if the letter is in the machine. 

The following occurrence cannot really be 
called a disadvantage, because it is simply a 
matter of memory: One of the men in my 
office has sometimes asked for a certain cus- 
tomer’s letter, and our reply, and upon being 
given the customer’s letter, on the back of 
which was the carbon copy of our reply, would 
ask for the carbon, forgetting to turn the paper 
over. In looking through the files sometimes 
for a letter and its reply, the person looking 
has forgotten to look on the back of the cus- 
tomer’s letter and has reported that no carbon 
copy was in the file. 

I have discontinued this plan, because the 
man who inaugurated it and who was the only 
one in favor of it has left this department. I 
hope my experience will be of some use to the 
one inquiring. 


Another stenographer who has tried the 
plan is Miss Effie M. Chew, Minotola, N. J. 
Her verdict is a decidedly favorable one. 

I find it is a very good plan to write the 


carbons on the back of the letters. I have 
followed this plan for a long time and 
find that in our office it works out splendidly. 
By doing so you not only save paper, but 
time in filing. Then, too, the files do not 
get full so quickly, and you do not have to 
transfer correspondence so often. If the em- 
ployer should desire to look up a letter, as 
he often does, the carbon and letter are to- 
gether. This also saves time. I am _ positive 
that whoever tries this plan will find it satis- 
factory. 

Mr. Jacob Stam, Paterson, N. J., has 
experimented with this saving suggestion, 
and found it all that it is represented to be. 

The plan suggested is indeed a good one. 


I have tried it myself and have found it to 
be a “saver.” It not only saves paper, but 
also filing space, which in many offices is the 
more expensive of the two. 

There is, however, one obstacle. In some 
offices there are two files for letters, one for 
“incoming” and the other for “outgoing” let- 
ters. In such a case it would be well to sug- 
gest the plan to the “boss.” He would be 
only too pleased to have you change the method, 
as this would entirely do away with the second 
file. 


The testimony of a filing expert, quoted 
by Mr. C. V. Crumley, is of especial in- 
terest. 

The method of writing carbons on the back 
of letters has many good features, and some 
bad. When the letter is located, the copy is 
always there, but it cannot be read, until the 
letter is turned over, whereas, if a yellow, or 
distinct color of second sheet is used, it is easier 
to get at. The method is at a disadvantage, 
however, when the firm must answer a letter 
written on note, or memo paper, or must 
answer at length. Where the correspondence 
is large, there is considerable saving, both in 
paper and filing space. I referred this ques- 
tion recently to a filing expert in one of the 
largest stationery houses in the Northwest, and 
he strongly favored the plan, but added that 
his house did not use it, as to use it would be 
to recommend it, and the house sold a large 
quantity of the second sheets, which the method 
would save! So there you are. 

@ 
The Influence of Longhand Penmanship on 
Shorthand Notes 


36. Does vertical writing in longhand hinder 
the execution of good outlines or speed in writ- 
ing shorthand? 


What better authority can we ask than 
the opinion of a teacher who has trained 
hundreds of Gregg artists! Mr. C. V. 


Crumley writes: 

There can be no question but that vertical 
writing does hinder speed in shorthand up to 
a certain degree, but just how much is hard 
to determine. Likewise, how are we to deter- 
mine just how much advantage a free, easy 
light-line system possesses over a shaded, geo- 
metrical, antiquated system? On Page XVI 
of the Gregg Shorthand Manual is an interest- 
ing note bearing directly on this subject. 

In observing the work of hundreds of stu- 
dents, it has been my experience that those 
who write a slant system of longhand, and 
possess an easy, free movement, are at a de- 
cided advantage. 

@ 


Opportunities for Legal Stenographers 


37. Through the medium of your paper, will 
you kindly tell me something concerning op- 
portunities, salaries, etc., in law work aside 
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from court reporting? I have a splendid posi- 
tion here but have always been much interested 
in law work. 


We are indebted to Mr. R. A. Lathrop, 
Shelton, Wash., for a page from his own 
experience which will certainly be of in- 
estimable value to the ambitious stenog- 
rapher who sent us this question. 


There are three general classes of law offices 
in which stenographers are employed, besides 
the smaller offices that can not afford such 
assistance. My observation is limited to the 
states of New York, Indiana, Illinois and 
Washington; but the only difference found in 
the different states is a change of salary. 

The poorer offices “pick up somebody” 
chiefly to keep office when the lawyers are out. 
They will pay about ‘$40 or a little more in 
the Northwest for beginners, and are easily 
satisfied with moderately good typing. Very 
rarely does a stenographer, unfortunate enough 
to find employment in one of these offices, ever 
climb much higher. 

The middle class of employers demand some 
speed and a modicum of intelligence, though 
frequently without results. They stand willing 
to pay from $60 to $90 a month, according to 
the sort of person and the ability they demand. 
It is a very rare thing that one will develop 
much shorthand speed in one of these offices, 
but they furnish the best opportunities for 
real advancement, nevertheless. Here the ste- 
nographer comes in contact with his employer, 
and if he is born for the legal profession it 
will soon be evident to his employer that such 
is the case. If so, he has only to furnish the 
industry, and in time he can get admitted to 
the bar, and knowing the practice of law as 
many of the lawyers themselves do not know 
it, make a place for himself in the profession. 

After taking a complete course in an old 
and popular correspondence law school, and 
finishing in the law department of a large uni- 
versity, I am convinced that the ideal place 
for learning law is in the position of stenog- 
rapher in the law office of a thoroughly good 
lawyer with not too large a practice in a me- 
dium-sized county seat. I would add a course 
by mail with some school that does not furnish 
books in sets for their students. It was in 
such a position that I learned most of what 
little law I know, and twice was offered a 
partnership; and if I could recall the offers 
would eagerly accept either of them. 

One should have a high school education be- 
fore taking up law; but shorthand will pay all 
his expenses through the best law school in 
the world, and may leave him with the office 
equipment as well as the skill in using it— 
two things the school graduate lacks. About 
twenty per cent of the resident school graduates 
is all that ever gets into practice to stay. Over 
ninety per cent of stenographers who are ad- 
mitted to practice while in an office, makes good. 
The stenographer can begin broke and have 
money and office training when he gets ad- 


mitted ; the university student frequently spends 
a thousand dollars in the same time and is still 
lacking the most needful office training. In 
fact, many fail from that lack. 

The larger offices are no places for ambi- 
tious stenographers. Go into a law office in a 
city where a dozen girls are kept busy and a 
glance will convince any observing person that 
only routine work will ever be required or 
mastered. Many smaller ones will pay from 
$100 to $125 a month; but these demand the 
specialist, and these offices are no places for 
the development of an individual in a general 
way. The employers are good men to get the 
business; but they are frequently poor lawyers 
who rely on junior partners and clerks. It is 
notorious among lawyers that the heads of the 
large law firms are frequently good business 
men who can get hold of business men and se- 
cure their legal business. Their offices will 
never furnish opportunity for advancement. 

I would advise the querent of No. 37 to be 
slow to risk a change. The average good ste- 
nographer makes more clear money with a clear 
conscience than does the average lawyer. There 
are many who cast longing eyes on the legal 
profession who were never called to its prac- 
tice; and of those few who were called, the 
great majority fail to deliver the merchandise. 
A “splendid position” is a good thing to keep. 


Miss Nell Cherry, a law stenographer, 
writes in an interesting way of the oppor- 
tunities which have come to her. 

As a stenographer in what would be termed 
a small law office I have found my opportuni- 
ties many, and delightfully varied. Besides 
doing practically all the mechanical work of 
the office I also attend to the collection of the 
smaller claims and accounts as well as to the 
preparation of all papers in the Probate Court. 
I am also fast beginning to be able to care 
for quite a bit of the correspondence on my 
own responsibility. 

I have time to average an hour's office study 
a day in the Manual and the Gregg Writer, as 
well as an opportunity to read law, which my 
employer thinks will help me in the pursuance 
of my duties as a law stenographer. 

To one who likes the work there is a wide 
field for self-improvement and for advance- 
ment to a larger office and higher position. A 
law stenographer receives the best possible 
training for court reporting. 


For Future Discussion 


In the June issue of the Gregg Writer 
we published the following question at the 
request of a teacher who is beginning her 
work this month: 

33. Can you tell me in what ways teachers 
have been using the Gregg Writer in class 
work? 
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A number of splendid letters have been 
received, but we are anxious to hear from 
other teachers to whom the “Little School- 
master” has been of definite assistance 
in creating enthusiasm, in getting the max- 
imum of results with the minimum of ef- 
fort, and in helping students more effec- 
tively to help themselves. 

Won’t you take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to tell the rest of us what plans 


you have used? 


Referred for Answer 


1. I have heard and read a good deal of the 
ideal stenographer. Now, after some rather 
difficult and discouraging experiences, I have 
a satisfactory position under a nearly ideal 
employer. I should like an opportunity to 
write about the qualities which make an em- 
ployer ideal, and I should like to hear from 
other stenographers on this same subject. 


in “The Shorthand Teacher,” the 

official organ of the “Incorporated 
Society of Shorthand Teachers,” England, 
is printed as showing the receptive attitude 
of the shorthand teachers of Great Britain 
towards Gregg Shorthand. To many, the 
word “Paradise” as applied to “Pitman 
Shorthand” may seem strange. It cer- 
tainly would be the last one to occur to 
us in that connection. But one is reminded 
of the venerable prisoner in the Bastille 
who, when led out into the daylight, begged 
piteously to be taken back to his familiar 
cell because the sunlight confused and 
frightened him. 


Joun Ropert GreGG 


“Phonographic teachers of the United 
Kingdom have for some years been living 
in an earthly Paradise. The terms ‘Pit- 
man’ and ‘Shorthand’ had become synony- 
There was no alternative. Very 
occasionally we heard or read of a new 
system, but it usually proved a catch- 
penny advertisement, and in the course of 
time the conviction grew that, so far as 
shorthand systems were concerned, we had 
reached the promised land. 


mous, 
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2. I am a young woman holding my first 
office position. I studied shorthand and type- 
writing, but in my present place I do nothing 
but billing, using a special billing typewriter. 
Can your readers tell me whether this work 
affords as good opportunities for advancement 
as would shorthand? And if shorthand is to 
be preferred, how can I secure a transfer to 
that kind of work? 


3: I am asked to report a convention which 
will hold two sessions daily for three days. 
Some of the persons who take part will read 
papers, and others will speak off-hand. A 
verbatim report of the whole proceedings is re- 
quired. What is the usual charge for such 
work? What would be a reasonable charge 
for preparing a brief report, say about twenty- 
five typewritten pages, for publication in the 
official organ of the association holding the 
convention? 


4. I have been offered a very attractive posi- 
tion which has just one drawback. I shall 
have to work overtime evenings, and sometimes 
Sundays. What would you advise me to do 


about accepting a place under these conditions? 
CoO? 
Gregg Shorthand and Its Author 
As Viewed by the Official Organ of English Shorthand Teachers 
i following article, which appeared 


“Then a year ago, without warning, a 
new Richard (or Robert!) came upon the 
scene. He arrived in the night, as it were, 
and entrenched a position which had pre- 
viously passed unnoticed. And we smiled 
broadly. It was folly to invade Paradise! 
The attack commenced, but we (the teach- 
ers generally) were indifferent, although 
one or two of the iconoclasts wondered 
whether there was anything in it. The 
fusillade was continued, ‘without haste and 
without rest.’ We read the claims of the 
inventor; we were surprised at his sta- 
tistics, and, gradually, our indifference 
gave place to curiosity. You know the 
rest. The teachers of Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire have had the opportunity of meet- 
ing the ‘invader’s’ ambassadors. Opinions 
vary on these meetings; but few have 
caught the hysteria which one of the mis- 
sionaries has developed. 

“Of the merits of the two systems we 
cannot speak, but we were more than in- 
terested when we heard that John Robert 
Gregg, the inventor himself, was to ad- 
dress our Liverpool colleagues. Frankly, 
we were more interested in the man than 
his system. And we were not disappoint- 
ed. Gregg, the man, exceeded our esti- 
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mate. His geniality is natural — and 
catching. His delivery is pleasant to the 
ear; his matter is illustrated with anec- 
dote as he smilingly chats to his audience 
as if it were the occasion of a family re- 
union. Occasionally the face sets and the 
voice becomes firm, revealing a trait of the 
inner man—pertinacity—as he stops to 
emphasize a principle of his system. The 
chairman of the meeting aptly introduced 
Gregg as ‘the most youthful and the most 
energetic veteran’ he had met. Very true, 
too. The honesty of Gregg is transparent; 
his faith in himself—but more so in his 
system—is genuine; there is not a trace 
of quackery or charlatanism in his exposi- 
tion; he has triumphed over almost in- 
superable obstacles, and victory has left 
him modest and philosophical. We de- 
plore with Mr. Beck, and others, the in- 
difference of the shorthand teachers gener- 
ally. They are not interested in Pitman, 
Gregg, or any other subject, beyond the 
mere exchange of class teaching for 
money. Their apathy and selfishness may 
cost them dear some day; certainly it is 
a blot on the idealist’s banner who would 
have us think that teaching is the highest 
work of all. 

“We have stated that we know nothing 
of the merits of the rival system. For the 
first time in our career we have been told 
recently that Pitman’s system has serious 
defects; that it is drudgery to learn, and 
hard labor at all times. We dispute this. 
Our Paradise is not entirely a dream. 
Time, however, will prove the merits of 
Gregg. We have never experienced diffi- 
culty with the Pitman system; we have 
never met the student entering upon its 
study ‘with knocking knees’; we have never 
been told that it is impossible to learn or 
has proved of no use afterwards. We have 
found our classes well supported; we have 
found them the backbone of the commer- 
cial section of the public evening schools, 
and invariably with the best percentage 
of weekly attendance. Phonography in 
the past has always been an education to 
the student. To some it has become mere- 
ly a mechanical achievement, but to many 
it has been an inspiration; to some it re- 
mains an art; to a few it serves as a re- 
ligion. 


“We hope Mr. Gregg will have a good 
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fight; we hope he will have a fair fight; 
and we hope the best system will win. 
If the Gregg system has the same fas- 
cination that Pitman’s has had in the past, 
and preserves to-day—if it can produce 
the same earnestness and _ confidence 
which inspires its author—then it has a 
future. And some of us may have to leave 
Paradise!” 


oOo 


Typewriting 
By Anna E. Balkwell, Clinton, lowa 


You may think it is easy, 
Just try it and see, 
To write on the typewriter: 


R. F. V.; T. G. B. 


First we put on our shields, 
Fix our eyes on the chart, 

And we think we are getting 
A very fair start. 


All the fingers are trained 
As in music, you know, 

And we strike every key with 
A staccato blow. 


In touch writing, of course, 
We are taught we must look 

For the drills, at the chart, 
For the words, at the book. 


Our teacher then tells us 
To write slow and sure, 

For now if we hasten 
Our work will be poor. 


Now, “Accuracy first,” 
Is the warning we hear, 
But oft we're discouraged— 
Our writing looks queer. 


Then, too, “Concentration” 
Is impressed on each mind— 
The great secret of progress 
In all study we'll find. 


Self-control and great patience 
We surely shall need. 

Thus we're learning Life’s lessons, 
Striving daily for speed. 
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How to Become a Reporter 


E are submitting this month in 
W detail the various steps of ad- 
vancement beginning with the 
business college and ending in the report- 
er’s chair of Mr. Lesley Atchley who is 
engaged in the general reporting business 
in Dallas, Texas. When we speak of a 
general reporter we mean one who does 
not occupy an official position as court 
reporter but who devotes himself exclusive- 
ly to the work of his 
particular clients such 
as taking cases in court, 
reporting depositions, 
conventions, public 
speeches and any other 
work requiring special 
skill. Such a reporter 
holds himself out to the 
public as an_ expert 
shorthand writer and of- 
fers his services publicly 
to those in need of skill- 
ful work. It is often con- 
sidered that reporters 
are made of different 
clay than stenographers ; 
that mere work in de- 
veloping skill will get 
the stenographer no- 
where. Mr. Atchley 
has given you his ex- 
perience so fully that you will be inter- 
ested in seeing in detail just how he has 
acquired his present skill and position. He 
willed to do his work well in the face of 
what to entirely too many young people 
seem to be unconquerable circumstances. 
The results justify the hardships he en- 
countered in school and the sacrifices he 
made in getting his education. 
Mr. Atchley’s compensation in some 
single months for his skill equals more 
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than he made in six months’ time before 
entering the reporting field. It would be 
superfluous to say that he is enthusiastic 
about his work, but in this connection it 
must be remembered that many times he 
was enthusiastic about things which looked 
very discouraging and uninviting to a 
young man trying to make his way in the 
world. Read the following carefully if 
you are interested in how to become a court 
reporter: 

I began the study of 
shorthand in February of 
1904 at Grayson County 
Business College, White- 
wright, Texas, under 
Professor P. M. Bridges. 
As a Methodist minis- 
ter’s son, I took advan- 
tage of a reduction in 
price of a_ scholarship 
for shorthand, typewrit- 
ing and bookkeeping. 
After paying that and 
buying my books, I had 
something like $20.00 to 
go through on. I swept 
floors and carried in coal 
to pay for my expenses. 
I spent no money for 
clothing and other luz- 
uries and went through 
school with the same clothing with which 
I had started. The Grayson County 
College, in connection with which the busi- 
ness college was run, gave Richard the 
Third as their graduating play in June, 
and I, being unable to spare twenty-five 
cents entrance fee, joined some small boys 
at the windows. I stood on a dry goods 
box and watched the play free—the best 
that I had ever seen, and I was then eigh- 
teen years old. On account of my work 
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Mr. Atchley’s Notes 


(For key, see page 48.) 
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at the college, I had a key to the rooms 
and spent at least five nights a week until 
11:00 or 12:00 o'clock studying and prac- 
ticing shorthand or bookkeeping. I suc- 
ceeded in graduating in bookkeeping in 
May, just before the business college went 
defunct. There was another business col- 
lege in town, Earthman’s Business College, 
and Mr. Earthman agreed to take me and 
two or three others left in the lurch gratis 
to finish our course in shorthand and type- 
writing, although he did not teach Gregg. 
Of course under those conditions I never 
graduated, and in July I closed my five- 
months’ business college career and came 
to Dallas looking for a job. 

The first job I got was a temporary one 
with Texas Moline Plow Company. The 
salary was left undecided. The next 
morning I obtained a permanent posi- 
tion with Dorsey Printing Company at the 
munificent salary of $25.00 a month. For 
three months I managed to live on $20.00 
of my $25.00 salary and pay a debt which 
I had previously contracted with the re- 
maining $5.00 a month. Then I got a job 
with the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany in Dallas at $40.00 a month. This 
salary was raised from time to time during 
my two years’ incumbency until it reached 
$65.00. By that time I was getting to be 
a fair stenographer. I got most of my 
Gregg after I left school, perusing the 
Manual carefully at night. When I left 
school I had the proper finger movement 
on the typewriter, but could not write by 
touch. However, during those first two 
years I perfected myself in the touch 
system and managed to work up a very 
good speed. 

About this time—in 1907—I felt a rov- 
ing desire, and bought a ticket to Colorado 
Springs, arriving there with about $6.00. 
After seeing the sights for two weeks, liv- 
ing meanwhile with some old Dallas 
friends who had their summer home at 
that place, I spent my last $1.50 for a 
scalper’s ticket to Denver. The first day 
there I landed a position with the Denver 
& Rio Grande at $85.00 a month. Then 
followed several changes of positions 
through New Mexico, Colorado and Cali- 
fornia, including two different positions 
as private secretary to railroad officials. 

When I returned from the West in 1908, 
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I began to realize my insufficient education 
and determined to enter the University of 
Texas that fall. I worked hard and saved 
a little money, and then spent one year at 
the University, where my shorthand 
served me well and enabled me to make 
my expenses with ease. 

It was at the University I did my first 
reporting, on one occasion taking down 
the rapid-fire speeches of the Texas and 
Missouri debaters in a hot contest on the 
Initiative and Referendum. I came from 
the University to enter the law office of 
Etheridge & McCormick, of Dallas, as 
stenographer. My salary at first was $100 
a month, but was later increased to $110.00. 
Here I continued my reporting work at 
nights, frequently taking down sermons 
and speeches for practice, until I became 
efficient in that work. I also took a few 
oral depositions when opportunity offered. 
Meantime I stood the Civil Service exam- 
ination for stenographers, and in Septem- 
ber, 1910, was offered and accepted an 
appointment in the office of Governor M. H. 
Thatcher, Canal Zone, Panama, at $125.00 
a month. I stayed there a little over a 
year, and then came back to Dallas and re- 
sumed work for Etheridge & McCormick 
at my old salary of $100.00. This was 
shortly increased to $125.00. I worked for 
them continuously from that time to the 
early part of 1914, when I began the re- 
porting business with my brother, E. E. 
Atchley, under our present style of Atchley 
& Atchley. ~ 

During my last incumbency with Ether- 
idge & McCormick (now Etheridge, Mc- 
Cormick & Bromberg), I did quite a lot 
of reportorial work, frequently taking 
depositions at spare times and taking 
speeches or conventions at night. On one 
occasion I took a two hours’ speech of 
Judge F. M. Etheridge at night, and turned 
the manuscript over to the papers for pub- 
lication the next morning at 7:00 o’clock— 
some fifty odd pages, as I remember. 

I began to realize that there was money 
in the reporting business from my frequent 
calls for that class of work, and finally 
dropped my position and began reporting 
work solely. So far it has far surpassed 
my expectations. 

One of the most difficult jobs I have 
done was nine lengthy depositions taken 
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on Wednesday and Thursday of one week 
last month. The witnesses all lived in a 
nearby city and after the transcripts were 
made one full day was necessary to get 
signatures. I succeeded, by dictating 
about 200 pages of it to my assistant, in 
getting it all finished—about 400 pages— 
by Sunday night. I spent Monday in get- 
ting the signatures of the witnesses, and 
turned in the depositions on Tuesday morn- 
ing and carbon copies to the respective at- 
torneys. The case was set and was actu- 
ally tried the next day, Wednesday. This 
was the case of Hulbert v. Southern Trac- 
tion Company. 

The fastest shorthand work I have done 
was in taking the recent convention of the 
Texas Swinebreeders in Dallas, which 
lasted two days. During both days a 
speaker was on the floor constantly, and 
sometimes two or more. The work was, 
therefore, a great strain. The most diffi- 


cult part of the work was reporting the 
questions by members and the replies by 
eminent breeders and professors on im- 
portant subjects relative to the industry. 
This was extremely rapid, two or three 


members often attempting to ask a ques- 
tion simultaneously. 

In preparing for reporting work, I have 
relied on my own ingenuity to a great 
extent in getting the stuff down, but many 
of my phrases were taken directly from 
court reporting forms in the Gregg Writer. 

Analyze your case. Your opportunity 
is not identical. The setting is different. 
There will be a change of names of em- 
ployers and cities, perhaps countries, but 
the underlying principles are similar. 
Shake yourself loose from sluggish con- 
tentment. Study Mr. Atchley’s experi- 
ence carefully and see just what he has 
done that you can do if you will. As Mr. 
Atchley says, he has been a regular reader 
of the Gregg Writer and his notes show 
that he has kept himself up to date in 
shorthand matters. He has shown that he 
not only recognized an opportunity but he 
took advantage of it and is doing his work 
with credit to himself and satisfaction to 
his clients. The readers of this Depart- 
ment wish Mr. Atchley success and con- 
gratulate him on the splendid work he 
has done thus far. We can rest assured 
he will not stop with his present achieve- 
ment. 


Key to Mr. Atchley’s Notes 
May 2, 1914. 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 
BY MR. NOLD: 

Q. You are Mr. J. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is your occupation, Mr. Howrey? 

A. Whatever I can get to do. 

Q. You are a laborer, are you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where were you working on the 14th day 
of January, this year, 1914? 

A. I was working on a concrete mill on 
Ervay and Santa Fe. 

Q. Who were you working for? 

A. Well, I don’t know the name of the con- 
struction company that built that. 

Q. Was it a construction company? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was their job—what were they do- 
ing? 

A. They were building the concrete mill. 

Q. Have you any idea of the name of the 
construction company? 

A. Well, I don’t know, but it can be found 
out. Plenty of them here does know. I don’t 
remember it. 

Q. Was it the 
pany? 

A. That is it exactly. 
heard it. 

Q. What were your duties at that time? 

A. Well, I was loading sand. 

Q. Do you know Luther Henry Hitt, plaintiff 
in this case? 

A. Yes, sir. - 

Q. Did you know him about the 14th day 
of January, 1914? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was his occupation? 

A. Well, at that time he was helping me 
load sand. 

Q. He was helping you load sand? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was he working for the same people you 
were working for? : 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He alleges that he got hurt on or about 
the 14th of January, 1914. Do. you know any- 
thing about it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where were you when he got hurt? 

A. I was right there with him. 

Q. Just state now how he got hurt, if you 
know. 

A. Well, I and him were filling up cars of 
sand. There was another man filling up some 
rock— 

. Filling up what? 

. Filling up rock five car back of us. 

. Filling up rock five cars back of you? 
. Yes, sir. 

. What kind of car was it? 


A. Howrey, aren't you? 


Finton Construction Com- 


I knew it when I 
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The Diamond Necklace—V— (Continued) 
By Guy de Maupassant 
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(The keys to these plates will be given next month.) 
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The Diamond Necklace—VI 
By Guy de Maupassant 
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By Guy de Maupassant 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Insurance Correspondence 
Atlas Drop Forge Company, 
Springfield, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

We acknowledge receipt of your favor of the 
19th inst., returning to us Atlas Mutual Policy 
No. 260, which you request that we have re- 
written for $5,000. We would state in reply 
that from investigations which we have made 
of the financial strength of the Atlas Mutual 
and the personnel of their directory, in our 
opinion a ten-thousand-dollar distribution over 
a large plant such as yours, with a possibility 
of not more than twenty-five per cent loss by 
any one fire, is not an excessive amount for 
this company to carry. We have placed quite 
a number of policies in this company and 
none of them has been for a less amount 
than $10,000. 

This company was originally chartered in 
1892, but up to the first of this year their 
business was small and confined principally to 
Massachusetts, their home state, but the com- 
pany was reorganized last year and consider- 
able financial strength added to the institution. 
To show the popularity of the company in 
its home state and in the East, we would 
state that the company wrote $190,000 in pre- 
miums in January alone, fifty per cent of 





which, we understand, was on business in 
Boston and other Massachusetts cities; but be- 
fore the close of the year we anticipate that 
the company’s premium income will be in 
excess of $1,000,000 for this year. 

Inasmuch as you are in need of considerable 
insurance, and in view of the foregoing ex- 
planation regarding the Atlas Mutual, we 
would suggest that you accept their policy as 
originally written. Of course we do not desire 
to try to force the policy of any company 
upon you; but we believe that you did not 
have complete information regarding the Atlas 
Mutual, otherwise you would be glad to accept 
their policy for $10,000. 

Yours very truly, 





National Auto Body Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

We bond the following companies for 
amounts named on your plant from April 27, 
subject to same conditions as a $50,000, written 
formerly, and we are waiting for forms: The 
Etna, Hanover, Niagara, New York Under- 
writers, Phoenix of London, $5,000 each; and 
Firemen’s Fund, Michigan Farmers’ Mutual 
and Philadelphia Underwriters, $2,500 each. 

We suggest that if the rate is made satis- 
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factory to you and you place your line in 
Columbus, Ohio, that you allow us to take 
charge of the entire line, which would save 
you considerable annoyance and we _ think 
would cause no jealousy on the part of other 
agents, as they would be taken care of. We 
do this for several manufacturing concerns 
here, including the Springfield Carriage Works. 
We pay the other agents and render a bill to 
them, while they keep but one account. After 
thinking this over, we are sure that you will 
consider the plan a good one in every respect. 
Very truly yours, 


oO 


The Untrodden Way 


The man who follows the untrodden way 
often grows sore of foot and lonely of heart. 
Whether it is in the primitive wilderness or 
through the jungle of established wrongs and 
customs, the way will be thorny and rocky 
and beset by cunning savagery. And even 
those who are to follow after and enjoy the 
blessings of the healthier, happier way often 
jibe and rail at the lonely man of faith break- 
ing the road. And yet, with all the opposition 
and hardship and loneliness, there is a zest 
in walking the untrodden way. There is a 
thrill of high purpose and a ‘lure of faith 
unknown to the plodders on the dull road of 
“let-us-alone.” Even the hardship of it calls 
to the man willing to work. The battle of 
it stirs the man whose courage is ready to 
defend the weak and the needy; and the 
originality of it lures the man of imagination. 
, Sometimes the snug man in the coolness of 
his own shade tree pities the toiler on the 
unbeaten track. But he sees only the outside 
hardship of what seems a thankless task. He 
never knows the satisfaction of a grim purpose 
fought to the finish, the thrill of the bugle 
call far ahead of the untrodden road, nor sees 
visions in his weariest hour of throngs who 
shall come after, singing the songs of a truer 
freedom and gathering the fruit that grows 
along the better way of life which he has 
found for them. 


The Diamond Necklace 
By Guy pe Marpassant 


She was one of those pretty, charming young 
ladies born as if through an error of destiny 
into a family of workers. She had no fortune, 
no expectations, no means of realizing her am- 
bitions, except through a marriage with a man 
either rich or distinguished. In order to escape 
from her surroundings she married a petty 
clerk in the office of the Minister of Public 
Instruction. 

She dressed very simply because she had no 
means of adornment; but she was as unhappy 
as though she had fallen from a high social 
position, for the women who have neither posi- 
tion nor race use their beauty, grace and 
charm as stepping-stones to those heights from 


which they are otherwise barred. Their nat- 
ural tact, instinctive elegance and suppleness 
of wit are their only inheritance, and, skillfully 
used, make some daughters of the people the 
equal of great ladies. 

She suffered constantly when she looked 
around her humble home and realized the ab- 
sence of all those luxuries that are enjoyed only 
by the wealthy. All the little things that an- 
other woman of her class would not have seen 
tortured and angered her. The very sight of 
the little country woman who performed her 
simple household duties awakened in her vain 
longings and troubled dreams. ; 

She dreamed of beautiful halls, lighted by 
candles in great bronze candlesticks, whose 
floors were covered with rich carpets which 
gave back no sound, and whose walls were 
covered with silks from the Orient, and of 
obsequious footmen and servants ready to at- 
tend to every wish at a moment’s notice. She 
thought of large drawing rooms draped in 
ancient silks; of handsome pieces of furniture 
covered with bric-a-brac of inestimable value. 
She thought also of coquettish small salons, 
made for the five o’clock chats with most 
intimate friends, or distinguished men of let- 
ters, from whom it is every woman’s ambition 
to receive attentions. 

When she was seated at the table, whose 
cloth had already done duty for three days, 
or opposite her husband—who evinced his entire 
satisfaction with the evening’s repast by such 
exclamations as: “Oh, the good _  pot-pie! 
I know of nothing better!”—her imagina- 
tion carried her away to stately dining-rooms, 
whose walls were covered with rich tapestries, 
portraying scenes in which distinguished per- 
sonages and strange birds were pictured in the 
middle of a splendid forest. She pictured the 
glittering silver, strange dishes, exquisitely 
served on marvelous plates, and gallantries 
whispered and listened to with the sphinx-like 
smile with which a woman of the world knows 
so well how to conceal her emotions, all the 
while eating a rosy trout or dallying with the 
wing of a lark. She had no toilets, no jewels, 
and it was for these things that she longed 
as the fleet Arabian longs for his native desert. 
She had an insatiable desire to be admired, 
to be envied and to be sought after. 

She had a rich friend who had been her 
schoolmate at the convent she had attended, 
but whom she did not like to visit because she 
suffered from seeing the things she could not 
have. For days after returning from a visit 
she wept from grief, regret and distress. 

One evening her husband came home radiant, 
holding in his hand a large envelope. 

“See,” said he, “here is something for you.” 

She tore open the envelope, drew out a 
printed card, on which were printed these 
words: “The Minister of Public Instruction 
and Madame Georges Ramponeau beg the 
honor of the company of Monsieur and Madame 
Loisel for the evening of Monday, January 18, 
at the Minister’s residence.” 

Instead of being delighted, as he had ex- 
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pected, she threw the invitation on the table 
with a gesture of annoyance, exclaiming: 

“Well, what do you want me to do with 
that?” 

“But, my dear, I thought it would make you 
so happy! You never go out, and this is a 
great event. I obtained it only after infinite 
trouble. Everybody wants one; they are much 
sought after and they are not generally given 
to employees. You will see the entire official 
world there.” 

She looked at him with supreme disdain, and 
said impatiently: 

“What do you suppose I have to wear for 
such an occasion as that?” 

He stammered: “But the dress that you 
wear to the theater. You always look beau- 
tiful in that.” 

He stopped speaking, astonished and dis- 
mayed at seeing his wife in tears. Two large 
tears were trickling down her cheeks. 

“What is the matter? What is the matter?” 
asked he tenderly. By a violent effort she 
controlled her vexation and calmly said, while 
wiping her moist cheeks: 

“Nothing; only I have no dress suitable for 
such a great function and of course cannot go. 
Give the card to one of your friends whose 
wife is fortunate enough to have a costume 
fitting for such an occasion.” 

In despair he said: 

“Matilda, how much would a dress cost to 
wear to this ball; one that would Serve for 
other occasions—something very simple.” 

She reflected for a few moments, figuring 
in her own mind the sum she could ask without 
danger of an immediate refusal and frighten- 
ing her economical husband. Finally she hesi- 
tatingly said: 

“I do not know exactly; but it seems to me 
that about four hundred francs would be suf- 
ficient.” 

He turned a little pale, for he had saved 
just that sum to buy a gun for the following 
summer, when he had planned to go with some 
of his friends to the plains to shoot larks on 
Sunday. However, he replied: 

“Very well, I will give you the four hun- 
dred francs, but try to have a beautiful dress.” 

The day of the ball drew near; but Madame 
Loisel seemed sad, anxious, uneasy. Her dress 
was nearly ready, what could it be? One 
evening her husband said to her: 

“What is the matter with you? You have 
been acting so strangely for the last few days.” 

She replied: “It worries me that I have 
not one jewel, not a precious stone to wear. 
What a miserable figure I shall appear in that 
company! I would prefer not to go at all!” 

“Why,” he said, “you can wear some natural 
flowers. For ten francs you can get some 

magnificent roses.” 

She was not at all convinced. 

“No; there is nothing more humiliating than 
to appear shabby among so many rich women.’ 

“But how silly you are! Go to your rich 
friend, Madame Forestier, and ask her to lend 


you some of her jewels. You know her well 
enough to do that.” 

She gave a cry -of joy. 

“Yes; that is true! I had not thought of 
that.” 

The following day she went to her friend's 
house and explained her predicament. Madame 
Forestier went to a closet with glass doors 
and took out a large jewel casket. Opening 
it, she said: 

“Choose, my dear; they are at your service.” 

She saw first some bracelets, then a collar 
of pearls, a Venetian cross composed of gold 
and precious stones and of exquisite workman- 
ship. She tried them all before the glass, un- 
able to decide whether to wear them or not. 

“Have you nothing else?” she asked. 

“Why, yes. Look for yourself, as I don’t 
know what might please you.” 

Suddenly she discovered a black satin case, 
which when opened disclosed to view a superb 
necklace of diamonds. Her heart beat furiously 
with the desire of possession. She took them 
in her trembling hands and put them on over 
her simple gown and stood lost in an ecstasy 
of admiration. Then, hesitatingly, she asked: 

“Can you lend me this? Only this?” 

“Why, yes, certainly, if you wish it.” 

She fell on her friend’s neck, embraced her 
tempestuously, and then left hastily with her 
treasure. 

The day of the ball arrived. Madame Loisel 
was more than a success. Among all the 
beautiful women she was the most beautiful, 
elegant and gracious. She radiated sunshine. 
She attracted the attention of some of the 
most distinguished men present, and all wanted 
to be presented to her. Even the Minister 
himself paid her some attention. Intoxicated 
by all this attention and admiration, she 
seemed to float in a cloud of happiness, in- 
tensified by her complete success and the 
tribute paid to her charms, so sweet to the 
heart of woman. She went home about four 
o’clock in the morning. Her husband had slept 
since midnight in one of the parlors, in com- 
pany with two or three gentlemen who were 
also awaiting their wives. 

He threw over her shoulders the modest wrap 
which she had brought, whose poverty seemed 
to clash with the elegance of the ball costume. 
She felt this keenly, and hurried away, in 
order not to be seen by the other ladies whose 
rich furs were more in harmony we the occa- 
sion. 

Her husband detained her. 

“Wait,” he said, “you will take cold here. 
Wait for a cab.” 

But she hurried on and rapidly descended 
the staircase. When they reached the street 
there was no carriage in sight, and they were 
obliged to look for one, calling to the drivers 
who passed by, but in vain. They walked to- 
ward the Seine, and finally found on the quay 
one of those old coupes one sees only in Paris 
after dark, hovering about the great city like 
birds of prey. It carried them to their door 
and they wearily entered their small apart- 
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ments. It was ended for her, and on his part 
he remembered only that he would have to 
be at the office at ten o'clock. 

She took off the cloak in front of the glass 
in order to admire herself once more in all her 
bravery. Suddenly she cried out: 

“The diamonds are gone!” 

Her husband started at the cry, exclaiming: 

“What—how! It is not possible!” They im- 
mediately began to search in the folds of the 
dress, the cloak, in the pockets—everywhere. 

He asked: “Are you sure that you had it 
when we left the ball?” 

“Yes, I felt it while in the vestibule before 
we left.” 

“But if you had lost it in the street we 
should have heard it drop. It may be in the 
carriage.” 

“Yes, that is possible. 
number?” 

“No; and you, did you notice it either?” 

“No.” 

They looked at each other in alarm; finally 
Loise! said: 

“I shall go over the ground we traveled on 
foot to see if I can find it.” 

He went out. She remained in her— 

(To be continued.) 
A 
oO 
Miscellaneous Correspondence 
Mr. C. C. Klein, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

At the request of our representative, Mr. 
Peterson, we are forwarding you under sepa- 
rate cover a copy of our Marine Supply Cata- 
log. We are including a copy of our jobbing 
discount sheet, which will give you cost on this 
line of work and afford you a convenient guide 
to sell by. A retail price list is included. 

We shall be pleased to receive your order 
for any goods you may require. 

Yours very truly, 


Did you take the 


Messrs, Smith and Sanford, 
Phoenix, Arizona, 
Gentlemen: 

On the 15th inst. we sent you notice of your 
account, with notation that we would make a 
draft on you on the 22d inst. in the absence 
of a remittance. Not having heard from you, 
we presume it is agreeable that we draw on 
you, consequently we are depositing a draft 
to-day in the National Bank of Commerce, of 
this city, for $74.83, and trust you will honor 
it upon presentation. 

We have a large payroll to meet on the 
25th inst., and find it necessary to collect very 
closely in order to meet it. 

Yours truly, 


Mr. L. E. Wheeler, 
Greeley, Colo. 
Dear Sir: 
We have your favor of the 18th, and note 
carefully what you say regarding the table for 
Mrs. Brown. 


The table is fitted with a Titan lock, and 
you will find a knob attached with which to 
adjust it so as to draw the base together 
tightly. If you will go over this carefully, we 
believe you will have no trouble in adjusting 
it, as the Titan is the best lock known. 

As requested, we are sending Mrs. Brown 
an invoice for the furniture. 

Very truly yours, 
Mr. C. B. Warner, 
Hampton, Va. 
Dear Sir: 

We are just in receipt of a communication 
from Mr. A. D. Warner, of Norfolk, relative 
to the condition of the fence adjacent to his 
premises, and along the right of way of your 
company, about one mile south of Norfolk. 
Mr. Warner states that the fence is now in a 
very dilapidated and unsafe condition and that 
he has been unable to secure any action by 
your company. 

We would thank you to investigate the mat- 
ter and advise us promptly what will be the 
action of your company. 

Very truly yours, 





Messrs. Burns and Holly, 
Reading, Cal. 
Gentlemen: 

We notice that you have not availed yourself 
of the discount on recent invoice. Although the 
discount date is now past, our urgent need of 
funds prompts us to offer you the opportunity 
of taking discount at this date. 

We give you below the dates and amounts 
of the invoice, together with the amount of 
discount we will allow you if you will remit 
by return mail. 

Kindly return this letter with your remit- 
tance. 

Yours truly, 


oOo 


There are about 490,000 boys in all 
high schools, public and private, the pres- 
ent season. These schools have increased 
in number and attendance more than 100 
per cent since 1900. High school attend- 
ance has increased far more rapidly than 
the growth in population. 
high schools, frequently commercial, are 
rising everywhere. Huge sums of money 
are being spent for their conduct. Never 
before in America has it been so easy to 
get an education. The old-time sacrifices 
do not exist to-day. Not only are schools 
distributed all over the land, but in equip- 
ment and courses offered, they surpass 
anything the world has ever known. Tech- 
nically trained teachers are needed to con- 
duct these schools. 


Million dollar . 
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(For key to this plate, see ‘‘Expert Shorthand Speed Course,” pages 181 and 182.) 
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